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by order—at Spitzkop. There is no news of moment 
from him, unless it be the declaration put into his mouth 
THE WEEK that the enemy’s firing on his troops was murder, 


Lorp Roperts has sent home a dispatch which, 
whether it be entirely due to his own initiative or not, is 
very timely at this crisis in domestic politics. To any 
one who has followed the war from the military side 
alone there is in it a fact of real moment. Some one 
has captured a gun. For the “ Man all out in the Street” 
the phrases most likely to prove attractive deal with the 
total disappearance of the Boer army. What did the 
Field-Marshal expect? Did he think the Boers would 
wait until they were caught between a force ten times 
their number and the frontier? Or did it seem 
inadvisable to him for some inscrutable reason to 
prevent their evasion? He tells us they are now merely 
a set of “marauding bands.” What will they “maraud” ? 
Their own farms? It seems uncommonly likely that the 
next bit of “ marauding” we hear of will be the capture 
of a convoy, the surrender of an isolated garrison, or 
the cutting of a railway line, feats which, in more sober 
times, were called acts of war—and even “ partial 
successes.” 


One item of news is, however, of some value to guide 
us as to the operations of the next few weeks. The 
Boers have “ destroyed” their heavier guns of the type 
known to their founders as “ mobile-siege-pieces,” but 
to our journalists and others as “ Long Toms.” How you 
“ destroy’ a 120mn. or 155mn. Creusot we do not know, 
but the rumour Lord Roberts has heard points to their 
being probably hidden or made useless, and if this is 
the case it means that the enemy intend to split into 
small bodies of the utmost mobility, armed with no 
artillery but a few 75mn. light field-pieces, and intent 
upon keeping as large a garrison as possible occupied in 
their chase. One grave difficulty does, indeed, present 
itself to the remnants of the Boer army: that of food. 
If the country through which these various bodies in 
Rhodesia, in the Free State, and in the Transvaal— 
operating, as they do, over vast tracts of territory—can 
tind no way to provender themselves, the war will come 
to a swift conclusion. If, on the other hand, they can 
continue to depend on the population and on secret 
stores of ammunition (as they have done for so long) it 
may last indefinitely. 


For the rest the news from the front this week is 
meagre. French has released nearly all the prisoners, 
reaching Barberton by a rapid cavalry march, in which he 
proceeded between thirty and forty miles beyond his 
supplies. There can, therefore, have been practically 
no opposition. We must await private letters from the 
prisoners themselves before we can tell what body of 
the enemy were at Barberton, whether they had guns or 
no, and in what direction they retired. French and 
Pole-Carew are now marching east down the railway to 
its junction with the main line. Until this junction is 


reached the great find of locomotives, over a quarter of 
them in working order, that French made will be useless, 
but the junction ought soon to be in our hands and the 
bridges temporarily mended. So much for the southern 
move, On the north Buller is standing fast—presumably 


which he is most unlikely to have made. In the centre 
the general advance continues with characteristic slow- 
ness along the railway line. The Boers have destroyed 
Kaap Muiden bridge, and are presumably leaving a 
small guard at Komati Poort while they withdraw their 
light guns and such stores as remain to them northward. 


How do “white flag incidents” arise? The 
answer to this question is supplied by the relation of 
what a number of colonials managed to do under a 
certain Colonel Airey. This officer, finding himself 
surrounded and having nothing but irregular forces 
with him (Queenslanders and Bushmen, quite unused to 
warfare in any form), ran up a white flag in token of 
surrender. This was on the Zeerust Road, where it 
crosses the Koester River, and it happened on the 22nd 
of July, a Sunday. Colonel Airey sent a message to his 
second in command, a certain Major Vial, informing 
him that he had raised the white flag and calling on his 
detachment to surrender. This officer disobeyed the 
order and continued to fire on the enemy ; as a result 
of this the whole force were rescued by Captain 
Fitzclarence, who came up to the relief, fired on the 
Boer flank while the white flag was still flying, and 
threatened their rear, forcing them to retire. e do 
not know whether Major Vial is an officer in the regular 
army; if he is not he has an ample excuse for his 
action, for it is impossible for a colonial gentlemen who 
never had a day’s training in his life to understand the 
conventions of warfare. At any rate he saved his 
detachment and provided a valuable object-lesson on 
the way in which the mutual accusations of bad faith 
have arisen. 


A curious proclamation has been issued by Lord 
Roberts, which has created a good deal of surprise in 
this country ; doubt is even expressed as to the exacti- 
tude of the telegraphed summary we have received. 
The Proclamation would seem (according to the version 
we have before us) to declare the war at an end, and to 
threaten the treatment of future defensive action on the 
part of the enemy as irregular warfare. There is a 
vague threat of the ruin and misery this will cause to 
the country and an astounding reference to the Great 
Powers of Europe that can hardly have been present in 
the original document in the form we have received it. 
That some such announcement was made however, 
mutilated and distorted as our version of it may be, is 
certain, and it provokes the question: what did the 
Field-Marshal—or the Colonial Office—hope to effect 
by such means? Ifa war can be declared to be at an 
end by any Government before the Government of the 
enemy has sued for terms, that is simply another way of 
saying that at any point that suits it in a campaign a 
civilised nation can adopt the methods of barbarism, can 
refuse quarter, and can shoot or hang all prisoners. 


Ir “can” do so, of course, in the physical sense— 
for the matter of that, no one can stop combatants from 
burning men alive, or poisoning, or any other absurd 
extreme of savagery ; but an enlightened self-interest pre- 
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vents Europeans from such excesses. The whole thing is 
afarce. Lord Roberts and the officers under him would 
never dream of hanging or shooting their prisoners, and 
the Boers will continue to capture small bodies of our 
troops—to release the prisoners and to spare the 
wounded. Again, we have not “15,000 prisoners of 
war,” nor anything like that number. We took some- 
thing over 3,000 fighting men at Paardeberg, less than 
1,500 with Prinsloo (where the majority of the 4,000 
were women, children, and drivers), and not a thousand 
all told in the minor captures. The sum of 15,000 can 
only be made up by counting the whole number of 
burghers upon whom we may have imposed an oath of 
allegiance. It would be more dignified and far more 
practical if this series of proclamations—which are 
certainly inspired from London—were brought to a 
close. The way to end a war isto get at your enemy, 
fight him, capture his guns, make his forces disarm, and 
break up his formed fighting force in such a way that 
he cannot continue the struggle. There is no other 
way. If conquest could be achieved by proclamation 
the world would be spared a deal of bloodshed. 


Str Henry CAMPBELL BANNERMAN, in a letter to 
the Times last Friday, replied to Mr. Brodrick’s accusa- 
tion that he had lowered the numerical proportion of 
field artillery in our Army, and that the war against the 
Boers, had it been undertaken in 1895, would have found 
us yet more ill equipped in this branch of the service 
than 1899 discovered us to be. Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman was doubtless well advised in being at the 
pains to reply to Mr. Brodrick, for Mr. Brodrick is 
connected with the War Office, and that fact imposes 
on the crowd; but to any soldier in any way conversant 
with the matter, Mr. Brodrick’s original remark was so 
ludicrous that it was almost forgotten before he read 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman’s answer. For (1) in 
June, 1895, the Boers had practically no armament at 
all ; (2) the new type of field-gun upon which (and not 
upon the question of numbers) the artillery question has 
turned in this war, was not perfected, still less intro- 
duced, in foreign armies till many months after the 
accession of this Government to office. If Mr. Brodrick 
does not know such elementary facts as these, why is 
he at the War Office? Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
need not be afraid of Mr. Brodrick’s ignorant criticisms, 
and all sensible people will remember to his credit that 
he effected a reform at the War Office which no Tory 
Minister would ever have dared to tackle, in the matter 
of the office of Commander-in-Chief. 


THERE is not much definite news about China. Sir 
Claude Macdonald has been given “leave of absence,” 
and Sir Edmund Satow, British Minister to Japan, is 
taking his place at Pekin. At the time of going to 
press, the Pei-tang forts are understood to be under a 
heavy cannonade from the Allied Forces. Lastly, the 
German Government has proposed that the surrender 
by the Chinese Government of the persons responsible 
for the recent outrages shall be the preliminary con- 
dition of negotiations, and the United States Govern- 
ment is understood to have given a “diplomatic refusal” 
to the suggestion. 


THe expected Dissolution has been announced, 
and it is the duty of every Liberal to do what he can to 
prevent the unmitigated calamity of another five years 
of Chamberlainism. For this purpose all Liberals must 
and will unite. But if they are to agree to lay aside 
their differences and unite in a vigorous opposition to 
the Government in the constituencies, that co-operation 
is only possible by a frank recognition that nobody is 
expected to surrender his own convictions. We are, 
for example, whilst agreeing with a great deal that was 
powerfully expressed by Mr. Asquith, obliged to protest 
emphatically against his statement that— 


“ No lover of freedom need shed any tears for the disappear- 
ance of the South African Republic—an unhappy specimen of 








one of the worst kinds of political imposture, a caricature or 

mockery of liberty under a democratic form.” 
If the South African Republic had been ten times as 
corrupt as its most violent critics assert it to have been, 
that Republic was none the less the symbol of a 
nationality ; and every Liberal, as the word has been 
understood for a century, believes in the preservation 
and not the destruction of nationality. Mr. Asquith 
went on to say that as the Orange Free State had taken 
sides with the Transvaal we were at liberty to do what 
we liked with it—a view which we can only regard as 
absolutely immoral. As Mr. Asquith explains now that 
when he spoke last year at Dundee, on the 12th of 
October, after the outbreak of war, he meant only to 
repudiate annexation in any such sense or shape as to 
involve the subordination of Boer to Briton, we can only 
regret that Mr. Asquith, who is generally so precise, 
should on that occasion have succeeded in making his 
meaning so completely misunderstood :— 

“I dissociate myself, however, entirely, from those, if such 
there be, who hail this war, this deplorable, this lamentable 
war, as a means to an ulterior end, the subordination of the 
Boers and the annexation of the Dutch Republic.” 

At any rate we are amongst many who made the mistake 
of supposing, when Mr. Asquith spoke specifically of the 
annexation of the Republic, he meant those words to 
convey their ordinary and simple meaning. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S Election addfess was issued on 
Thursday, and it is a characteristic document. He tells 
his constituents that “the negotiations were conducted on 
our part from first to last in a spirit of the greatest 
moderation.” No doubt, judged by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own standard of manners, the famous references to 
Russia, Germany and France would be regarded as the 
language of courteous and suave remonstrance. He 
tells his constituents that “the Orange Free State entered 
into the contest without the pretence of a grievance of 
their own, and in spite of the declaration of President 
Steyn that they would in no case be the aggressor,” 
in the hope that the calling out of the Reserves may 
have been forgotten, so that his travesty of what took 
place may pass muster. He remarks that—‘ It is 
true, then, in a certain limited sense, that we were 
unprepared for an attack for which there was no just or 
reasonable pretext. It is also true that, foreseeing as 
we did the serious nature of such a contest, we desired 
to avoid it by all means short of a betrayal of our fellow- 
subjects and a surrender of the rights of the Queen, 
and that, accordingly, we refrained as long as 
possible from a demonstration of military force which 
would have certainly precipitated the conflict.” The 
Transvaal Government had conceded the franchise (Mr. 
Chamberlain, with his usual inaccuracy, says they con- 
ceded “nothing”), and Mr. Chamberlain had better 
explain what he was about during the last four years in 
leaving the Outlanders to “ intolerable insult and oppres- 
sion,” and declaring that it would be “immoral” to 
make war on their behalf. 


But Mr. Chamberlain surpasses himself when he 
comes to the subject of the preparations for the war : 
“But we did, nevertheless, raise the garrison in 
South Africa from 3,000, at which it was left by our 
predecessors, to 22,000, at which it stood in the first 
week of the war—a force which we were advised 
by the highest authorities in this country and in South 
Africa would be sufficient to maintain the strategic 
points until an army equal to offensive operations could 
arrive in South Africa. This advice was justified in the 
result, and the successful defence of Ladysmith, Kim- 
berley and Mafeking has confirmed the confidence which 
was placed in the courage and resource of the troops, 
who thus withstood the brunt of the enemy’s attack.” 
How do the thousands of Englishmen who have lost 
relatives and friends in the heroic defence of these 
towns, for no other reason than Mr. Chamberlain’s 
incapacity to keep a civil tongue in his head, care to be 
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told by him that we have to thank him and his incapable 
colleagues for the relief of those beleaguered towns ? 
We have to thank him for our bereavements and our 
anxieties, and for Mr. Chamberlain to appropriate to the 
credit of his own miserable diplomacy the heroism of 
our soldiers is a piece of audacity surprising even to 
people who are familiar with his brazen-faced impudence. 
Mr. Chamberlain recapitulates the domestic exploits of 
the Ministry, including the Bill relating to artisans’ 
dwellings ! and makes no mention of old-age pensions. 
He talks about President Kruger’s “ corrupt oligarchy ” 
and makes no mention of Hoskins, 


Mr. BaALrour’s address is interesting rather for its 
omissions than for what it contains. It is true there is a 
contemptuous reference to the Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. Chamberlain and their colleagues in the Ministry of 
1880. On China we are given to understand our general 
policy is known and undisputed. This must be news to 
a good many people. We are told that “ This survey 
of the past contains the best of all guarantees as to the 
character of the policy which the Unionist Government, 
if it retains the confidence of the Sovereign and of the 
country, may be trusted to pursue in the future.” 
Seeing that the present Ministry has insulted or 
tried to coax into an alliance almost every Great 
Power in turn, we hardly think this complacent 
assurance very illuminating. But what we miss in 
Mr. Balfour’s address is any allusion to this unful- 
filled programme of 1895. There we were pro- 
mised the “ Referendum,” “Old Age Pensions,” 
“ Universal Compensation for Accidents,” “‘ Exclusion of 
Pauper Aliens,” “ Poor Law and School Board Rates to 
be charged on the Imperial Exchequer,” “ Registration 
Reform with Redistribution of Seats, so as to include 
One Vote, One Value.” How many of these promises 
have been redeemed? This survey of the past contains 
the best of all guarantees as to the character of the 
policy which the Unionist Government, if it retains the 
confidence of its Sovereign and the country, may be 
trusted to pursue in the future. 


PARLIAMENT will be very much the poorer for the 
loss of Mr. Courtney. It was generally feared that Mr. 
Snape’s acceptance of the invitation of the Liberal 
Association of Bodmin would mean Mr. Courtney’s 
retirement, and there are very few men whom the 
House of Commons can so ill afford to lose. There 
seems to be some uncertainty as to Mr. Snape’s views on 
the war. His recent speech at Bodmin was interpreted 
to mean that he belonged to the “just and necessary 
school,” but a Liverpool correspondent writes to us that 
he has there been regarded as a strong opponent of the 
war from the beginning. 


THE list of Liberal candidates is longer than might 
have been expected in view of the tactics of the Govern- 
ment, but there is one candidature against which we 
must emphatically protest. Mr. Rochefort Maguire 
is Mr. Rhodes’ right hand man, and has been his 
alternate on the Directorate of the Chartered Com- 
pany; he is now a director, and he is described by 
“ Vindex ” as having been closely associated with Mr. 
Rhodes in the prosecution of his schemes of Imperial 
expansion. It is clear enough how it serves the interests 
of Mr. Rhodes and his international gang to be repre- 
sented in both parties at St. Stephen’s. But how any 
body of Liberals can vote or speak for one of the Rand 
financiers, much less adopt him as a candidate, it is 
impossible to understand. Mr. Maguire’s interest in the 
Liberal party is obvious, but the Liberal party has 
already suffered humiliations enough without going out 
of its way to play Mr. Rhodes’ game. We do not want 
Mr. Maguire or Mr. Beit or Dr. Rutherfoord Harris or 
Mr. Rhodes in Parliament, whatever they may like to 
call themselves. They can work quite enough mischief 
to the country outside. 





THE action of the Daily News in publishing at this 
moment, on the authority of Mr. Perks, the indefatigable 
leader of the commando of Liberal Imperialists, a list 
of Parliamentary candidates who have pronounced 
themselves in favour of Lord Rosebery’s return, and 
Lord Rosebery’s policy, scarcely seems to be very 
happily inspired in the interests of party unity. We 
take leave to doubt whether one or two of the gentle- 
men whose names appear on this list have given their 
sanction to the proceeding. We wonder what would 
be said if somebody else took it into his head to 
publish lists of Parliamentary candidates who wish to 
run some other Liberal Leader. Mr. Perks’ action seems 
to us to be not only disloyal to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, but unfair to Lord Rosebery. For our- 
selves we have to confess that we know as little about 
“Lord Rosebery’s policy,” to which these gentlemen 
are declared to have attached themselves enthusiasti- 
cally by anticipation, as Mr. Perks knows—to judge from 
one of his public speeches just sent to us—about Diderot 
and other French philosophers, and it would be impos- 
sible to know less. 


“ ScRUTATOR” has sent home to the Morning Leader 
an extract from the Cape Times which no Englishman 
can read without intense shame :— 

“ Some nimble-handed Jack had rigged a sort of jury gallows 
with lines across, and from these hung some of the wierdest 
caricatures evolved by even the most sport-loving R.N.-er. On 
the top row a cardboard image of Oom Paul—with a top hat 
and Vierkleur sash complete—scowled at the detested English. 
Near him a spectacled, bald-headed, much-moustached infant 
in short frocks crawled on a visionary floor. To the right a 
very tall person with a stoop, a cynical sneer, and telescopic 
boots, had a good position on the line. These were targets for 
all who chose to try their skill with a Lee-Metford, fitted with 
the Morris tube. Mr. Kruger’s presentment was soon like a 
sieve, and there were scores of little round holes in the other 
figures. Oddly, no one seemed to care to ‘ plug’ a corpulent 
Chinaman hanging next door to the infant. His Excellency 
made good practice with the rifle.” 

“Scrutator” tells us that the caricature was meant 
for President Kruger, Mr. Merriman (a member of the 
late Cabinet), and Mr. Molteno (a member of the Cape 
Parliament.) The business in which we have been 
engaged for twelve months is of the kind that makes 
men forget how to blush, but we are reluctant to think 
that there are many of our countrymen who will not 
have been humiliated and outraged by the spectacle of 
our High Commissioner “ making good practice” at 
such an entertainment and such targets. 


Tue German Press this week is very much excited 
(naturally enough) by the sudden determination of the 
Government to raise a loan of 80 million marks and to 
place it in the United States. In the first place, writes 
a correspondent of THE SPEAKER from Berlin, the loan 
raises a grave Constitutional question. Can the Ministry 
borrow without first obtaining the consent of the 
Reichstag? Such a course is unprecedented, and is 
viewed with dissatisfaction by the organs of almost 
every party. How are the Kaiser’s military and naval 
adventures to be controlled or contained within any 
limits if Parliament loses its hold of the purse-strings ? 
So far as I can gather, the general opinion seems to be 
that German bureaucracy, though within the letter, is 
violating the spirit of the Constitution. We shall see 
how the question is regarded when the Reichstag meets 
in November. Apart from the Constitutional difficulty, 
many denounce the loan as a financial blunder— 
“another woful fiasco in the Imperial Bank’s policy.” 
The Empire, as one newspaper puts it rather plaintively, 
“ pays Germans 3} per cent. and Yankees 4 per cent.” 
The main interest of the loan is, however, that it proves 
the German Government to have exhausted its surplus 
and to be already in financial straits. This new loan 
will help to make money dearer, and will aggravate the 
Bank crisis which is only too likely to occur next month. 
I find that in Germany, as in England, a period of bad 
trade is predicted. The decline of business has already 
begun in certain trades, 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


W* have alluded to Mr. Chamberlain so often in 

the columns of this paper that our readers 
may legitimately complain of the subject. His per- 
sonality is not particularly interesting ; the harm he has 
done the Empire is sufficiently evident both to our 
own party and to our opponents, and the loss of public 
repute which he has suffered in the course of the past 
year might excuse us from returning to so unpleasant a 
topic as his ideas of probity and honour. Unfor- 
tunately we cannot leave him unnoticed, even at this 
moment, when Englishmen are all burning, with a 
mixture of weariness and shame, from the humiliations 
that his folly has imposed on us. It is a matter 
of common duty to let his challenges to foreign 
Powers and his attempts to embroil us in a great 
war be forgotten. No one wishes to revive the 
charges of ignorance and bombast which were the 
current coin of party warfare in the days preceding 
this last stupendous blunder of the South African war ; 
but the revelations published by the Morning Leader 
last Tuesday with regard to the firm of “ Hoskins and 
Co.” leave us no alternative, for in better days these 
revelations would have marked the end of the public 
career of any politician. To-day, when Mr. Astor’s 
paper—gauging the matter, we presume, by the moral 
standard of Wall Street—protests against “ irrelevant 
personalities ” ; and when the Daily News—gauging the 
matter, we presume, by the moral standard of Johannes- 
burg and Baron Oppenheim—boycotts the subject in its 
columns, a Liberal paper is compelled to state the case. 
The mere statement, without comment or moral, should 
be enough. 

Upon three occasions Mr. Chamberlain’s morality 
in financial affairs has appeared before the country in 
an -ugly light ; in the matter of the Niger Company, of 
Kynoch’s, and in this last under the unsuspected alias of 
“ Hoskins and Co.” 


In the first two Mr. Chamberlain was able to plead 
an excuse, It was such an excuse in each case as should 
never have passed muster with honest men ; but politics 
are politics, and some compromise has been found 
necessary in the modern Parliaments of every country 
when dirt of this particular kind demanded cleansing. 
In the case of the Niger Company it was discovered 
that Mr. Chamberlain had made what would be to an 
ordinary man a considerable profit out of a settlement by 
which the territory of a chartered company passed from 
private to Imperial control. It concerned his office, and 
he knew that it did. Mr. Chamberlain excused himself 
by saying that he had not himself fixed the purchase 
price, and his backers pointed out the smallness of the 
sum he had made by the deal. If the elected secretary 
of a private club was found to have shares in a wine 
shop from which the club purchased wine, such an 
excuse would never pass. In politics it passed, and 
peace be to its ashes. 


In Kynochs Mr. Chamberlain had no direct concern. 
His brother was Kynochs ; he was not. Kynochs was 
given a contract ona most unfavourable tender, and Mr. 
Chamberlain pleaded yet another excuse. He knew 
nothing of it. Here again, if a private gentleman was 
found on a club committee that had (say) lit the club 
with bad electric light, at an exorbitant price, by taking 
his brother’s tender, that private gentleman would be far 


less private than before and a gentleman no longer. But 
politics are politics and the excuse passed. 

The third and last case is far more grave. If is of 
aclass that, in France, America or Germany would have 
produced a political trial, and—what is more important in 
our eyes—it gives the lie direct to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own declaration. It gives the lie not to an abstract 
proposition maintained by him (such as his famous 
remark that Mr. Rhodes was a man of honour), but to a 
definite statement upon a concrete issue. On August 8th 
he asserted in the House of Commons that he was not 
concerned “directly or indirectly” in any firm manu- 
facturing war materials. Now Mr. Chamberlain may, 
before making this statement, have told his family to 
sell out at any price and save their skins, but at any rate 
here is the register of shares last April in “ Hoskins 
and Co.,” contractors to the Admiralty :— 


1. Mr. Chamberlain’s wife, 89 p.c. of preference shares. 
2, Re daughters, 7 1“ 9 ” 

3 iv sons, g2 p.c. of ordinary shares. 

4 


. The manager, 8 p.c. - = 
Therefore, of the preference shares all but some 4 per 
cent. or so were held by Mr. Chamberlain’s wife and 
daughters, and of the ordinary shares Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sons and their manager possessed all, Of these sons 
one is a highly salaried official in the Admiralty, with 
which the firm deals. 


The nation has allowed Mr. Chamberlain to involve 
it in a disastrous war, to lower its military prestige 
and its good position in the world. If, after knowing 
these latest things, it permits him to retain what is 
virtually the Premiership of England, it will have no 
ground to complain of the results of its apathy. 





THE GOVERNMENT THE NEAR 


EAST. 


AND 


R. BALFOUR has told us in his Election address 
i that a survey of the past career of the Govern- 
ment contains the best of all guarantees as to the 
character of the policy which the Unionist Government 
may be trusted to pursue in the future. It is therefore 
important to examine that Government’s record in 
different parts of the world, and this we propose to do 
during the next few weeks. There have been two 
crises in the near East during their term of office. 
One of these crises occurred in consequence of the 
massacre of the Armenians by the Sultan; the other 
arose out of the efforts of the Cretan subjects to escape 
the yoke of secular misgovernment—efforts which 
resulted in the war between Greece and Turkey, and 
which for the time seemed doomed to failure. As far 
as the first crisis is concerned, Lord Salisbury has been 
unable to accomplish anything. Armenia was left to 
her fate ; the Sultan defied the world ; Lord Salisbury 
alternated between solemn rebuke and cynical laughter, 
and England was reduced to impotence in the counsels 
of Europe. The story can be best told by the juxta- 
position of a few quotations :— 

“ But supposing the Sultan will not give these reforms, wha 
is to follow? The first answer I should give is that above al 
treaties and above all combinations of external power, ‘the nature 
of things,’ if you please, or ‘ the providence of God,’ if you please 
to put it so, has determined that persistent and constant mis- 


government must lead the Government which follows it to its 
doom ; and while I readily admit that it is quite possible for 
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the Sultan of Turkey, if he will, to govern all his subjects in 
justice and in peace, he is not exempt more than any 
other potentate from the law that injustice will bring the highest 
on earth to ruin. Well, it is not only the necessary action of 
the law—of the law of which I have spoken—there is the 
authority of the Great Powers. 

“ The other danger is that those who advise the Sultan to his 
hurt should imagine the pressure of this necessity (the necessity 
of maintaining the Concert) to be so great that no abuse, be it 
what it may, that finds its place in the Ottoman Empire will 
ever receive the natural punishment which in the course of the 
world’s affairs attends upon grave misgovernment. That again, 
I think, would be a great illusion.”—Lord Salisbury at the 
Guildhall, November gth, 1895. 

“When Lord Salisbury spoke the world knew that Great 
Britain was behind his accents, and that his policy would not 
be the phantom of a moment.”—Mr. Curzon at Kingstou-on- 
Thames, November, 1895. 

“Remember this, in Lord Salisbury you have a Minister of 
unequalled experience in foreign affairs. He is the doyen of 
the corps of European statesman, and he shares in an excep- 
tional degree the confidence of Parliament and the people.” 
Mr. Curzon at Glasgow, October 14th, 1896. 

THE SULTAN’S JUBILEE. 
(Through Reuters Agency.) 
“ Constantinople, Sept. 4, 1900. 

“Very cordial telegrams have been exchanged between 
Queen Victoria and the Sultan on the occasion of his Majesty's 
Jubilee. Her Majesty has expressed her thanks for the recep- 
tion accorded to Admiral Sir John Fisher in the Turkish 
capital.” 

(Through Reuters Agency.) 
“ Constantinople, Sept. 5, 1900. 

“On the whole, the Sultan has to be congratulated on the 
success of his Jubilee celebrations. On the face of things, the 
popular rejoicings appeared to be very warm and sincere, and 
any discordant note was kept well in the background. For 
weeks and months past the authorities have been using every 
effort to work up enthusiasm among the Mahomedan masses, 
and the local Press has, in innumerable articles, dwelt on the 
incalculable benetits which the Sultan's reign has conferred on 
the Empire.”’—7The Times, Sept. 10, 1g00. 

“A brilliant banquet was given at Yildiz Kiosk last night in 
honour of the Sultan's Jubilee. His Majesty begged the 
foreign representatives present to convey his thanks to the 
Sovereigns and heads of States who had sent Special Missions 
to Constantinople to congratulate him on the occasion. Baron 
de Calice, the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, in his capacity of 
deven of the Diplomatic Corps, thanked the Sultan, in the name 
ot the Emperor Francis Joseph and the other Sovereigns repre- 
sented at Constantinople. The band in attendance then played 
the National Anthems of the various countries. After the 
banquet the Sultan held a reception. Admiral Sir John Fisher 
yesterday gave a second banquet on board the despatch vessel 
Surprise.” —-The Times, Sept. 5, 1900. 

(From our Correspondent.) 

“ Constantinople, Sept. &. 
. There have this week been numerous arrests, 
chiefly of Armenians. The reason is unknown.’ "—The Times, 
Sept. 10, 1900. 


In the interval between Lord Salisbury’s public 
threats to the dam’d Assassin and her Majesty’s public 
congratulations to a rehabilitated Sultan not a single 
reform has been enforced and not a single step has 
been taken to protect the people of Armenia, Three 
years ago yesterday Mr. Gladstone wrote :— 

“ The pain, the shame and the mischief of the last two years 
in Eastern policy transcend entirely the powers of any language 
that I could use concerning them. The sum is this :-— 

“1. 100,000 Armenians slaughtered, with no security against 
repetition and great profit to the assassin. 
“2. Turkey stronger than at any time since the Crimean 

War. 

‘3. Greece weaker than at any time since she became a 
kingdom. 
4. All this due to the European Concert—i.c., the mutual 
distrust and hatred of the Powers.” 

In the three years Armenia, at least, has neither 
been sheltered nor avenged. Lord Salisbury is ina 
position of peculiar responsibility to the people whom 
he left to their fate. He was a partner of Lord 
Beaconsheld in the shame of the Treaty of Berlin, and 
in that outrage on “the public law of Europe,” the 
Cyprus Convention—that ugly monument to the Oriental 
cunning of our first Imperialist. Lord Salisbury was not 
content to tell the country that Europe did not share 
Lord Curzon’s opinion of the importance of his words 
or the permanence of his policy. He attempted to 





shuffle off responsibilities which the most sacred of all 
obligations had laid upon his shoulders :— 


Lord Salisbury, Fanuary 31st, 1896. 

“ All that there is is an article in the Treaty of Berlin, in 
which six Powers agree not with any outside person, but with 
each other, that if the Sultan promulgated certain reforms they 
would watch for the execution of thése reforms. That is the 
whole. Now, nobody can adduce from that article an under- 
taking on the part of a single Powerto go to war to compel the 
Sultan to govern better than he does.” 

Berlin Treaty, Article 61. 

“ The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out, without further 
delay, the improvements and reforms demanded by local 
requirements in the provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and 
to guarantee their security against the Circassians and Kurds. 
It will periodically make known the steps taken to this effect to 
the Powers, who will superintend their application.” 

Lord Salisbury, Fanuary 31st, 1896. ’ 

“The other document quoted is the Cyprus Convention. 
How people get that idea of the Convention into their heads 
I cannot imagine, for there is not a trace of any undertaking in 
that Convention on the part of England that she would interfere 
physically and materially on behalf cf the oppressed subjects 
of the Sultan. I say this with some assurance, because it so 
happens that I drew the Cyprus Convention myself.” 

The Cyprus Convention. 

“In return, his Imperial Majesty the Sultan promises to 
England to introduce necessary reforms, to be agreed upon 
later between the two Powers, into the Government, and for 
the protection of the Christian and other subjects of the Porte 
in these territories ; and in order to enable England to make 
necessary provision for executing her engagement, his Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan futher consents to assign the Island of 
Cyprus to be occupied and administered by England.” 

Lord Salisbury was anxious that not a single 
circumstance,should be omitted which could make his 
own breach of faith to the Sultan’s subjects more mean- 
spirited, or the humiliation of his country in the eyes of 
the civilized world more complete. No wonder that 
the Sultan celebrated the return of Lord Salisbury to 
power five years ago. 

The second crisis which has occurred in the Near 
East during the last five years did nothing to restore the 
credit or the moral authority of Great Britain. Crete is 
free to-day, but she is free in spite of the cowardice of 
Europe and the weakness of Lord Salisbury. During 
the negotiations between the Powers of Europe on the 
one hand and Turkey and Greece on the other, the 
Powers expected Greece—Greece, which had been an 
eye-witness again and again of the treachery of Europe 
to Crete—to evacuate the island on the mere assurance 
that the Powers wished to establish administrative 
autonomy without the withdrawal of the Turkish troops. 
In the negotiations which ensued Lord Salisbury was 
never able to strike a blow or speak an effective word 
for freedom. Greece placing no faith in promises like 
those with the fragments of which the history of Crete 
is strewn, ultimately took a step which precipitated war. 
The result of Europe’s diplomacy was well described by 
Mr. Morley in May, 1897:— 


“ After all the efforts of European diplomacy the Sultan is 
delighted. They saw the Sultan laughing, they saw Greece 
bleeding, they saw the Prime Minister of England making a 
jest of it.’ 


Nor was this all. Lord Salisbury, “the doyen of 
European statesmen,” was unable to prevent war 
between Greece and Turkey ; he was unable to throw 
the influence of Great Britain into the scale against the 
sellish Turcophile policy of the German Emperor ; he 
was obliged to abandon every proposal he had made 
aud to adopt almost every proposal he had resisted. As 
an outward symbol of our humiliation there was the 
spectacle of our Seaforth Highlanders paying elaborate 
courtesies to the Turkish troops in Crete, and the band 
of that regiment playing the Turkish national tune. 
This was in the midst of a crisis in the island when the 
Turkish troops, whom we welcomed as brothers in 
arms, were fresh from the bloody work in which the 
Sultan had employed them. Our Navy was treated toa 
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similar dishonour a month before, when the guns of our 
ships were turned upon the Cretan peasants, ships carry- 
ing the same flag that waved over Navarino. Indeed the 
Turkish soldiers would be in Crete to-day and the Turkish 
flag would still proclaim the Sultan’s authority if it had 
not happened that on the 6th of September, 1898, the 
Turks in Crete, not satisfied with the blood of Cretans, 
killed and wounded British soldiers and British blue- 
jackets. Admiral Noel acted like a British seaman and 
to him the liberation of Crete is due. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach admitted this on October 
19th, 1898 :— 

“The Eastern question was still with us, not, as then, in 
Armenia, but in Crete. The question of Crete, he was glad to 
say, within the last few weeks had assumed a new shape. 
There had been a rising of some of the Mahomedans, and the 
English Admiral had acted with the promptitude and vigour of 
an English seaman ; and on his initiative her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, in concert with Russia and France, had taken such steps 
as practically to expel the Sultan's forces from Crete, and thus 
bring about an important advance in the pacification of the 
island.” 

All this might have been done before if there had been 
a little courage and statesmanship at Downing Street. 
The Times correspondent in Crete wrote on the morrow 
of this event :— 

“Tt is sad to reflect that if the Powers could only have decided 
at the beginning of last year to take the step which they have 
now taken, all the horrors of the recent war, as well as the 
massacres at Sitia, Candia and elsewhere, would have been 
avoided. At that time the necessity for the immediate 
withdrawal of the Turkish troops was repeatedly dwelt on in 
the columns of the Times, and here at least it is firmly believed 
that had England as the principal maritime Power boldly taken 
the initiative and proclaimed her resolve to insist on evacuation 
no serious European complication would have followed. Greece 
would have escaped a great humiliation, and Crete would have 
been spared a long succession of disasters.” 


It is a miserable record. We have not merely forfeited 
our historical claims to the title of the friend of 
oppressed nationalities, we have not merely been false 
to a great ideal which has distinguished the greatest 
men in the! greatest struggles of this century; we have 
weakened our authority all the worldover. The failure, 
the tragical failure, made no less humiliating by Lord 
Salisbury’s cynicism and by Mr. Balfour's flippant pro- 
posal that the Concert of Europe should toss up to 
decide on its policy, has dogged the steps of our 
diplomacy in every controversy in which we have since 
been engaged with a Great Power. 

If Russia and Germany have made light of our 
valiant threats in the Far East, it is because they have 
remembered their facile victories over Great Britain 
when the Concert had to face the problems of Turkish 
misgovernment in Asia and in Europe. 





THE CLASS LEGISLATION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


URING the election of 1895 Unionist candidates, 
] in the midst of a profusion of pledges and 
undertakings, were particularly prodigal in their promises 
of help to the agricultural interest. Those promises 
they have professed to redeem in two measures, the one 
introduced in their first Session, the other in their last; 
the Agricultural Rating Act and the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Amendment Act. The second of these measures 
we shall discuss next week. 

The Agricultural Rating Act, by which a sum of 
£2,000,000 a year is taken from the general taxation of 
the country to pay half the rates on agricultural land, 
received the Royal Assent on July 20th, 1896. As 
‘originally introduced, the Act was to remain in force 


for all time, but after the second reading debate, Mr. 
Chaplin accepted the amendment limiting its operation 
to five years. 

It was intended, as Mr. Chaplin explained, to give 
relief to an important industry by the acute depression 
of which the whole country was injured. 

The Bill obviously inflicted a great hardship on the 
towns. Mr. Whiteley, who was then a Conservative 
member and is now a Liberal candidate, gave a concrete 
illustration of the injustice when the Bill was under dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons :— 

“On the question of the incidence rating Sir H. Fowler had 
shown that the rating in urban districts had increased very 
much in the last few years, whereas in the county, alas! the 
rating had fallen. In forty-nine of the chief towns the average 
rate was 6s. in the 4, while the average of the water rate was 
2s. 2d. If these two millions were distributed as a grant in aid 
to urban districts, they would represent a relief to the amount 
of 3d. inthe £. It might be said that that was not much, but 
let them take the town of Oldham and see what the relief would 
give toOldham. The rates in that town at present were 4s. 4d., 
or, including a water rate of 1s. 6d., 5s. 10d. If this 3d. were 
distributed as all other rates were, equally and equitably, at the 
present time Oldham would receive in relief a sum of £8,174 
per annum, or if that amount was capitalised at 33 1-3 years’ 
purchase, it would amount to a cancellation of £272,000 worth 
of Oldham Corporation stock.” 

In many cases the towns which have been thus forced 
to help to pay the rates of the country have themselves 
suffered from an acute trade depression. This was the 
experience of Crewe in the years 1895, and it is not sur- 
prising that the Crewe Town Council presented a petition 
to Parliament against Mr. Chaplin’s Bill. One of the 
councillors calculated that Crewe’s contribution to this 
subsidy was {£2,000 a year, a sum large enough to 
relieve the local rates by 4d.inthe £. But the grievance 
of the towns is not merely the obligation to relieve rate- 
payers in the country. They are in many cases actually 
compelled to make this contribution for the assistance 
of men whose immunity from rating is one of the chiet 
sources of distress in the towns. Take the case of 
a large landed proprietor who owns land in the 
conntry, and also owns land which he is keeping 
out of the market for a higher building price, in 
or near a large town. He pays nothing to the 
local rates, though every penny which is spent by 
the community on gas, water, streets or education, 
improves the ultimate value of his property. All 
the time by keeping his land out of the market he 
is producing overcrowding, sending up rents, and 
increasing the difficulties and the burdens of the town. 
Yet by Mr. Chaplin’s Act the urban ratepayer is actually 
obliged to pay the rates on the property which our 
hypothetical landowner holds elsewhere. London pays 
half the rates on the Duke of Westminster’s estates in 
Cheshire, ; Liverpool has to subsidise the Earl of Derby. 

A second grave objection to the Act is that it helps 
the wrong people. Mr. Chaplin, whose aphorisms are 
the more easily remembered because they are few, once 
declared that “if rates increased rents decreased ; if 
rates decreased rents increased.” The late Lord Farrer, 
speaking on the Bill in the House of Lords, made quite 
clear what would happen :— 


“ Then will this relief go to the landowner or the farmer ? 
Where there are leases and where these leases are really acted 
on, no doubt it would. During these leases go to the farmer, 
but five-sixths of the land of the country or more is held under 
conditions which are subject to readjustment every year. 
Supposing prices to continue to fall and a farmer asks his land- 
lord's agent for an abatement of rent, will not the agent at 
once say, *‘ You have had relief this year to the extent of £5, 
£10, or £20 under the Agricultural Rating Act, and we must 
postpone the question of abatement till next year.’ That I 
hold is likely to happen as long as human nature remains 
unchanged. The greater part of the relief would go to the 
landlord when he desires to take it. Good and liberal landlords 
can and do give to their tenants much more than this Bill gives 
them. But it is not for them that we legislate. Again some 
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few small owners where such exist will obtain some small 
relief. But as regards the bulk of the land of England, it is 
ditticult to see how the relief proposed by this Bill is to help a 
single acre of land in cultivation or to cause the employment 
of a single additional labourer.” 

This was admitted by Conservative supporters of 
the Bill; Mr. Osborne said “ None had denied and he 
hoped none wished to deny, that the Rating Act was in 
relief of the landlord, not of the tenant.” Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach was equally frank :— 

“Well, I do not think I can go quite so far as the hon. 
member in his view of the Act of last year as a benefit to the 
English farmer. In my belief—and I have always said so—it 
will be a benefit to the English farmer certainly at first, pro- 
bably for the whole time of its operation, but when fresh 
tenancies are created, when there is a change in tenancies, 
especially in the present state of the market as between land- 
lord and tenant, if the change should be more in favour of the 
landlord than at present, then no doubt—I think it is admitted 
the owner of the land will have an advantage.”—(House of 
Commons, May 6th, 1897.) 

But the Government let it be seen very clearly that 
they never meant this largess to go anywhere else than 
to the landlords. The admirable little volume recently 
issued by the Liberal Publication Department on Five 
Years of Tory Government contains an account of the 
various amendments to the Bill which the Government 
opposed. One of these proposed to limit the operation 
of the Bill to the cases of tenants whose rents had not 
been raised after the passing of the Act. Mr. Lambert 
well described the amendment as a test of the sincerity 
of the Government towards the tenant farmer. But the 
Government did not dare to forfeit the support and con- 
fidence of those landlords who were enthusiastic for the 
Bill just because they saw that it would enable them to 
raise their rents, and they resisted and defeated Mr. 
Seale Hayne’s amendment. 

A number of amendments were moved, intended to 
limit the application of this dole to cases of genuine 
agricultural distress. Mr. M’Kenna proposed to limit 
relief to cases where the present assessment was not 
less than one-fifth lower than it was in 1876, and Sir 
Joseph Pease proposed to limit it to land rated at not 
more than 25s. per acre. Both these amendments were 
defeated by the Government. Perhaps the most 
flagrant cases of all were those of amendments moved 
by Mr. Stuart and Mr. Sidney Buxton, to exclude from 
the operation of the Bill agricultural land situate within 
a borough, a county borough, or the Metropolitan 
Police District, or land which has an increase over and 
above its ordinary value as agricultural land. To talk 
of agricultural distress in such cases is like talking of 
distress in the coal trade at this moment. The late Lord 
Farrer pointed out the enormity of the Government's 
action :— 

“The land surrounding the great towns forms a very large 
part of the whole land of England. There is no 
distress among persons in the immediate vicinity of the 
towns ; on the contrary, such land lets at a very high value. 
Land of this kind is often taxed at a fifth of its real value for 
local purposes. We have heard a good deal of the ‘ unearned 
increment’ in London, and by this Bill the Government are 
going to give back half the rates to the owners of this rich 
accommodation land. Is it wise in an assembly which con- 
sists largely of landowners, to further relieve such land from 
taxation, and to call attention to the remarkable exemptions 
which such land already enjoys ?” 

It is bad enough that the whole community should be 
taxed a shilling a head yearly to enable a sum of money 
to be distributed ina method which gives the least relief to 
cases where distress is acute and the greatest assistance to 
ratepayers who are prosperous. But the worst feature 
of the Act is that it taxes the entire nation for the benefit 
of a rich, small and privileged class, whose only claim 
to assistance is its importance to the political party 
which the Government represents. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S RECORD ON THE 
TEMPERANCE QUESTION, 


T is only fair to members of the retiring Government 

to admit that they were not spendthrift of promises 

to do anything in the way of temperance reform. It 
may have been well understood that the Local Veto Bill 
of the last Liberal Government had awakened great 
resentment in the trade and that it would be better to 
acquiesce in the position that public opinion was not 
ripe for any great reform. Conservatives may take 
themselves seriously as social reformers, but their party 
is the one at present disqualified for any reform of the 
liquor traffic. The supporters of that British institution, 
the public-house as by law established, to-day vote 
en bloc for Conservatives. The mere fact that the Liberal 
party is associated in the minds of this class with 
temperance reform accounts for their preference for the 
other party. While their resistance to any reform is 
immoral, their strength is anything but despicable ; 
hence their influence on the Conservative party is a 
corrupting one. Second only to the national danger 
which comes from the direct effect of an uncontrolled 
liquor traffic (the pauperisation, crime, &c.) is that other 
danger which springs from the existence of a powerful 
political force which exists merely to preserve the 
present state of things: such a force is almost sure to be 
exerted on the wrong side in any possible question of 
national policy. Mr. Chamberlain, however, does not 
seem to have recognised that the hands of his political 
allies were tied in the matter. Hence, while Mr. 
Balfour’s election card in 1895 was silent on the matter 
of temperance reform, Mr. Chamberlain in his “ social 
programme” speech at Birmingham, in October, 1894, 
stated that “the most urgent social reform which can 
be submitted to us is a reform in connection with the 
promotion of temperance.” He had a good word to 
say for the Local Veto Bill, and even talked of buying 
the publicans out. We all know that he objected to his 
statements on the subject of Old-Age Pensions being 
described as “ promises,” when they were only “ pro- 
posals.” Diluting the intention of his utterances in this 
fashion, we should feel justified in describing his 
remarks about temperance only as “ professions.” It 
would be ungenerous to question the sincerity of 
these professions at the time that they were made: 
unfortunately, however, he has proved a volatile poli- 
tician who, after being interested for most of his public 
life in domestic questions, has taken his present office so 
seriously as to forget his former loves, Anyhow the 
policy of the Government on temperance reform has 
not been in his hands. The Premier has been on 
guard against Socialistic encroachments in this direction. 
In 1896 he woke up in one of his most Rip Van Winkle 
moods to find a deputation, including eleven Bishops, 
knocking at the door of his room at the Foreign Office, 
and wishing to know what the Government proposed 
to do for temperance. The Bishops retired dis- 
appointed ; they had helped to bring the Governinent 
into power, because they too represented a corporation 
disinclined for reform, and were dismayed to find that 
they could not have the best of two worlds. During 
last Session the Premier almost surpassed his own 
record in his hardened and contemptuous language 
about all legislation, which imposed restrictions on 
“free indulgence.” We can only hope that his per- 
formances as a rogue elephant in the fields of social 
reform give as much anxiety to Mr, Chamberlain as the 
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Colonial Secretary must cause his leader by his platform 
excursions into foreign politics. If we turn to the 
other end of the Cabinet, we find Mr. Walter Long 
unburdening himself in this fashion to the Quarter 
Sessions class :— 

“Tf legislation dealing with licences was to be introduced, 
those whom he was addressing would be consulted, and he 
was letting them into no secret when he told them that, for his 
part, he hoped the opportunity for the consultation would not 
arise. 

The Government cannot even plead good intentions on 
this subject ; they have been deaf to all exhortation and 
remonstrance, they remain quite callous. 

No doubt the Inebriates Act of 1898 will be 
claimed as a piece of temperance reform, but it attacks 
the problem at the wrong end. One is reminded of the 
passage in the Republic, in which Plato censures the 
doctors of wealthy patients who, by little artifices, 
suppress the symptoms of their disorders, without 
having the courage to tell them that there is no cure 
unless they forsake their diseased manner of life. It is 
not a bad thing to fetter the liberty of habitual drunkards, 
and individuals are responsible, but it is a better to heal 
the sick condition of society which manifests itself in 
such forms. To pass an Inebriates Act requires no 
great political courage ; it encounters no opposition, 
men applaud it,and the conscience of the community 
feels justified. One other thing the Government have 
done ; they appointed the Peel Commission, whose 
members drafted two different reports with various 
riders and reservations. The different findings of the 
various members do not surprise us, when we remember 
the different prepossessions with which they came to 
their work ; but they gave the Government an excuse 
for not basing any legislation thereon, as if there were 
not sufficient agreement between the reports to base 
action upon. There is no social question in which 
criticism of all possible schemes has more readily been 
used as a means to paralyse action. Is it to be expected 
that, if the present Government returns to power, it will 
do so ina more favourable temper for any sound temper- 
ance reform ? 





THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 


HIS article will contain so much that will dis- 
please the present mood of Englishmen that it is 
but fair to warn those who prefer a comfortable illusion 
to an uncomfortable truth that what we have to say 
will prove—by their standards—frankly “ unpatriotic.” 
Patriotism has come to mean a determination to be 
pleased with the existing state of things, a definition 
which approaches very nearly to that of contented 
idiocy. What we are about to say will shock such 
patriotism, but if we may substitute for patriotism of 
this kind another patriotism that serves to strengthen 
and amend the conditions under which we live, then, so 
far from being unpatriotic, our remarks would seem to 
be of advantage and even necessary. 

Nations, of whatever condition, demand one of 
these two things for their safety : either an army capable 
of defending them from aggression, or some guarantee 
from the balanced interest of stronger Powers that their 
neutrality will be respected in the event of a great war. 
We have no interest in this last state of affairs; the 
first, the possession of an efficient Army, is our principal 
concern at the present moment. But our Army is 





inefficient. That truth ought to be repeated upon every 
platform, it ought to be heard in every public speech ; 
for it is without question the one real issue upon which 
Englishmen will have to make up their minds, and that 
immediately. The pleasure of hearing the forces of this 
country praised and flattered, the traditional optimism 
that was the relaxation of a happier time, must, if we are 
to recover our former position, give way to a sense of 
public discontent or to a determination to have done 
with all those evils which have ruined our military 
prestige in the past twelve months. 

Two main obstacles interfere with the excitement 
of such a public interest as would provoke the reform 
of the Army. We are told that naval power is all- 
sufficient for our needs, and we have suggested to us in 
innumerable telegrams and despatches that irregular 
forces can take the place of regular. With both these 
ridiculous fallacies it is imperative that we should have 
done. As to the second, it requires but little discussion 
in the presence of experts, and if the general public wish 
for information upon it they have but to pursue the follow- 
ing plan: to take up a pile of newspapers and discover, 
if they can, a single general action in which the propor- 
tionate losses of an irregular body have even approached 
those of such regiments as the Devons, the Inniskillings 
or the Rifle Brigade. There are no such instances. 
Fighting in modern war is as much a trade as any other, 
and we are preparing for ourselves a very bitter awaken- 
ing if we imagine that irregular levies, however useful 
as a political expedient or as an evidence of public 
spirit, can for a moment be permitted to replace or even 
to supplement trained soldiers. As to the all-sufficiency 
of naval power, a single argument is again conclusive. 
All that has ever been written on naval power and all 
that ever can be written on it presupposes two elements 
neither of which would be present if we were engaged 
in a first-class war in the next few years : first, that the 
enemy depends for his manufacture of supplies on an 
over-sea base ; second, that, having secured control of 
the sea, we could pour at our ease a well-equipped and 
numerous army into the enemy’s territory. 


If, then, an efficient Army is a prime necessity of 
the conditions into which the lamentable insufficiency 
of this Government has forced us, how can we deter- 
mine that the land forces of the Crown are at this 
moment far below the level of the tasks that may be 
imposed on them? The answer to this question is to 
be discovered in the conduct of the war. If we can rid 
ourselves for one moment of the vast superstructure of 
cant and bombast that has been raised over the story of 
the campaign, and if we can so far do violence to our- 
selves as'to see things from the standpoint of an expert 
observer whose only interest lay in the technical side 
of warfare, then we shall come to the conclusion that 
merely as a bit of business undertaken for the 
achievement of a particular object, and without any 
question of the morality of its inception or of its 
methods, the war has been grossly mismanaged. 


There are four things imperative to an army if it is 
to try conclusions with an equal. In this case the 
struggle has been with hopelessly inferior forces, but 
we say “with an equal” because any first-class war 
would call upon us to meet those who are at least our 
equals in the field. These four things are :— 

1. Good armament. An armament and equipment 
markedly inferior to that of the enemy in any of the 
three arms ensures defeat. 

2. Mobility. To be able to march as fast or 
approximately as fast as the enemy is an a/van- 
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tage so obviously netessary that it needs no dis- 
cussion. 

3. Intelligence. It is absolutely essential to success 
to know where the enemy is lying, in what numbers and 
(as far as possible) with what object. 

4. The capacity for taking the aggressive, tactically 
as well as strategically. That is, if there is to be any final 
success in a Campaign, or if success is to be complete, 
an army must be ready not merely to outmanceuvre an 
enemy from positions he may have taken up, but to 
meet him, capture prisoners, guns and stores, and rout 
him. If this is not done the war, under the most 
favourable conditions, will prove of intolerable length, 
and in any ordinary campaign will resolve itself into 
defensive actions ending in defeat, if there is no exterior 
interference. 

Now if we examine the conduct of the war under 
these four heads we shall discover that in all four our 
forces have been grossly deficient. 

As to the first—good armament and equipment—it 
may be roughly asserted that we have two main 
grounds of complaint. First, our artillery has been 
ill provided; secondly, our horses have been ill 
managed. 

As to the field artillery, the Government has one 
very good excuse to offer which we do not remember 
to have seen offered by any candidate or Minister, and 
we are glad to make them a present of it. Three years 
ago our field artillery was the best in Europe. Even 
to-day the training of our drivers and gunners is superior 
to that found in conscript armies. But some thirty 
months ago the French and Germans had perfected and 
were beginning to introduce a field-piece far superior to 
our own. With such quick-firing small calibre pieces 
both their Armies are now partially armed. Now the 
British Government was perfectly justified in playing a 
waiting game. This type of cannon is new ; it may be 
that the discoveries or inventions of the next few years will 
suggest some considerable improvement. No sane man 
(with the exception of those who were directly engaged 
in the Rhodesian intrigue) could have anticipated a war in 
1899, and we had a right to treat this matter as we treated 
the French programme of building torpedo-boats : we 
waited for the torpedo-boat destroyer and we were wise. 
Whether we can design and issue a quick-firer now with 
sufficient promptitude may be a doubtful matter. It is 
even more doubtful if we can design and issue a large- 
calibre, mobile piece such as the Creusot guns, with 
some few of which the Boers have been armed. But 
in both these matters the Government had, we repeat, 
an excuse to offer. If they have not offered it, it can 
only be because, in their blank ignorance of military 
affairs, they did not even appreciate the relative 
position of our artillery to that of the Continental 
Powers. 

The ill management of our horses is a grave 
matter, and can only proceed from the insufficient 
training of our cavalry. The first and most elementary 
duty of a mounted man is to look after his mount. 
Careless saddling, insufficient grooming, an ignorance 
of the more ordinary symptoms will cripple a mounted 
force more effectually than any amount of bad riding. 
It may be urged that our horses have had exceptional 
work put upon them; we can only answer that the 
enemy, with a still greater task before them, have 
throughout the war maintained their mounts in excellent 
condition, and that (so far as we may trust rumour—no 
official account has been allowed to leak through) from 
three to four remounts per man have been called for within 
eight months. 


The second count is of greater gravity. Napoleon 
is credited with a saying, that might be fathered with 
equal probability on any corporal with a turn for 
epigram, that “legs win battles.” The essentials of 
mobility are that the common linesman—the slowest 
factor in any army—should be able to march great 
distances, carrying the maximum amount of his clothes, 
provisions and ammunition on him. This result can 
only be achieved by continual and careful training. It 
is a training that is very severe on the men, and that 
might be unpopular with those whose whole idea of 
efficiency in an army resides in “smartness,” but 
it’ is essential none the less. It is not to be got by 
depending upon the capability of the men to meet a 
sudden strain. It is got by continual route marching in 
time of peace, by gradually increasing the pack of 
the recruit till it reaches the full standard, and by 
missing no opportunity to excite the rivalry of various 
corps in their power to cover long distances in full kit. 
The French and German soldier carries between fifty 
and sixty pounds. He mounts guard in full kit. No 
route march is ever undertaken under other conditions. 
Even the gunners of the field artillery are trained in a 
similar fashion. Yet (among other absurdities) we have 
to signalise a dispatch of the other day from the front 
in which a force is extravagantly praised for covering 
eighty miles in five marches! Well, if sixteen miles a 
day is to be our maximum average standard for troops 
in light order and in good weather, we may as well 
abandon the theory that mobility is of any purpose at all 
in modern war—and prepare for defeat. It would be 
possible to collect a dozen instances in the manceuvres 
taking place on the Continent where troops have covered 
about double the distance, and that in a marching order 
very different from the “ full kit” of our present arrange- 
ments. Our newspaper experts are for ever wondering 
how it is that the Boers can drag ninety-six pounders at 
their ease out of the reach of our pursuit. The answer 
is contained in the two main defects we have signalised. 
Our cavalry are insufficiently trained in the management 
of their cattle, our infantry in marching. It was but the 
other day that we called attention to the fact that 
Buller’s force had covered the distance between Isling- 
ton and Croydon in a matter of four days—that should 
speak for itself. 

The Intelligence Department, the third point in the 
count we have made is, we think, sufficiently discredited. 
It needs no further comment in such a brief review as 
this. Our maps have been proved incomplete and ill 
informed even where they regarded our own colonies ; 
our pursuit of the enemy has, throughout the campaign, 
been dependent upon actual contact, and perhaps the best 
object lesson in what the system has been when at work, 
in active service, has been the attempt to catch De Wet. 
This attempt did not fail merely because our mobility 
was deficient. From time to time Methuen or another 
would make a cavalry rush—it ended, as the steadiest 
marches did, in discomfiture. De Wet always knew 
where we were and we never knew where he was—that 
state of things existing between our own commanders 
and the enemy is the exact negation of all that is meant 
by an intelligence service. 

Finally, there is the absence upon our part of the 
tactical aggressive. This is for the moment the gravest, 
as it is the most obvious, error in the conduct of the war. 
How far it has weakened our prestige with foreign 
nations it is impossible for the English civilian—divorced 
as he is from military influences—to gauge. It is 
undoubtedly true that the reverses and checks of the 
winter, grave as they were, did not hit us so hard in the 
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opinion of men who were interested solely in the 
technical aspect of the war as have the repeated refusals 
of a general action since the dispatch of Lord Roberts 
to the front. There are twenty fine reasons that will 
occur to the man in the street as a sufficient answer to 
such a charge. He will say that Boers “refuse to 
stand,” that our perpetually out-manceuvring them from 
their positions was “less costly’ than a general action, 
that “the same results were ultimately gained.” All 
these answers are valueless. A Boer rearguard has 
“stood” upon every occasion that demanded a stand— 
namely, whenever they were retiring in good order with 
all their guns. On every single occasion of the kind we 
have refused action, and have taken refuge in a long and 
cumbrous flanking movement. The most conspicuous 
example of such a policy was given the other day at 
Dalmanutha. Here the Boers were evidently put to 
some difficuly in removing their guns and stores, and 
had to hold a rearguard position for iiree days. During 
the whole of those three days we did nothing but keep 
our distance. It was deplorable. An action would 
have lost us many lives, and would have had a 
bad effect upon public opinion at home; _ but 
it would have saved far more lives in the future and 
would have done something to recover a portion of our 
lost prestige. It is impossible to believe that such a 
policy emanates from soldiers. There is nothing less 
congenial to military men than long inaction, counter- 
marches and prolonged pursuit with the occasional 
capture of stores and the ceaseless failure to capture 
guns or men. We are certain, for instance, that if we 
could speak to one of Ian Hamilton’s men—or to Ian 
Hamilton himself—about that weary march up into the 
hills and back again (during which probably not one 
Boer was seen) he would express a lively wish for 
something a little more professional. He outflanked the 
enemy and he cleared Buller’s front, but it must have 
been a good deal more tiring than Kriegspiel and about 
as exciting. The conclusion is irresistible, that the 
Government have given some general order which 
certainly benefits them and which (we have no doubt) 
they imagine to benefit the country. If they have acted 
on such a motive they are grossly deceived. Our best 
interest for six months past has lain in a general and 
conclusive action, such as were entered upon, no matter 
how unsuccessfully, by the smaller forces in Natal at 
the opening of the campaign; for we make sure that the 
repeated aggressive of Sir Redvers Buller on the T ugeld, 
the saving of the guns at Colenso, and the last actions 
at Pieter’s Hill, reverses though they were in the earlier 
examples, and stubbornly contested though they were to 
the very close, did less to hurt our good name than the 
inaction that has characterised the whole campaign 


since Buller himself was told to wait in Natal 
while Roberts refused the chances of battle that 
would have resulted from closing the Ladybrand 


road, 





THE RAPACIOUS COALOWNERS. 


HAT English coalowners should be tempted to 
take full advantage of the present anomalous 
condition of the trade is no doubt natural, for until the 
boom came they had expericnced a long run of bad 
luck, and dividends had become very attenuated. Their 
position is a strong one ; home and foreign consumption 





is large, while stocks are almost non-existent, and the 
only country to which unhappy consumers can look with 
any prospect at all of relict is America, which is an 
uncertain quality at best. There is enough coal in the 
interior of China to meet all the likely requirements of 
mankind for many hundreds of years to come; but 
that is not available or easily accessible. The remark 
applies to India, to Canada, and to some other countries 
which it would be possible to name: all these have 
unworked beds of uncounted potentialities. But to 
have beds unworked is a vastly different thing from 
having the coal on the surface, ready for  ship- 
ment to consuming centres; and it remains that 
users in Europe have only the United Kingdom and the 
United States to fall back upon to supplement their own 
native supplies. And the United Kingdom is the one 
which possesses all the advantages of creation. But it 
will be clear that there is a point beyond which our coal- 
owners cannot go without giving an opportunity to the 
American producer to take a hand, and it would appear 
that that point has been reached, if not passed. To us 
it does not seem possible that the United States can 
cultivate a big trade with the markets that have hitherto 
been supplied by us so long as our colliery proprietors 
and our middlemen (who are a very important factor in 
the situation) are content with a fair rate of profit. Make 
all allowance for the greater cost of coal mining in this 
country, and there is still no getting beyond the fact that 
freights across the Atlantic are an insuperable obstacle— 
so long as reason and discretion dictate the course 
of prices here. The latest developments show that 
English coal-owners have pushed their advantage too 
far, and that cupidity is overruling sound business 
principles. The British Admiralty has found it profit- 
able to buy Virginia steam coal, and one cargo out of a 
number ordered has already been delivered at Bantry 
Bay. Numerous private contracts have been entered 
into, mostly for delivery at Mediterranean ports it is 
true, but the South Metropolitan Gas Company has 
imported one shipload of Pennsylvania gas coal, and 
finds it in every respect a satisfactory bargain ; for 
although the cost is still higher than Durham coal laid 
down in London, the greater yield of gas of better 
illuminating power more than compensates for that. 
The return of orders actually booked by the Americans 
is small enough when compared with the volume of 
inquiries, The explanation is that tonnage is scarce, and 
that freights, as a consequence, are very high. The 
point is, however, that a trade has been created with 
some markets which should never have been allowed to 
become possible, and that this country is losing now 
through the unretlecting rapacity of our coalowners, 
and stands to lose much more in the not distant 
future. 


A leading authority in the English coal trade said 
this to a Press representative the other day :— 

“Good American coal can be had in America at 11s. 6d. or 
12s. per ton, but the freight amounts to something like 18s. 6d. 
or 19s. per ton, and both together they reach a price which 
prohibits serious competition with English coal at home. In 
the Mediterranean ports, however, American coal is gaining 
ground just now. New River (Virginia) coal can be 
discharged at Genoa at about 33s. per ton, at Valencia for an 
additional 6d., and at Barcelona for another Is. English coal 
cannot be placed on the same markets just now at these 
figures, as the freight is between IIs. and 12s; but when 
English prices fall, America cannot hope to compete. Her 
high freights will debar her.” 

But will they? The promised fall in English coal will 
be the signal for a decline in Transatlantic freights and 
also in American coal, which is at present a good dollar 
or more above the average as a result of the extra- 
ordinary industrial activity of the past eighteen months 
and of the lively demand for coal for Europe. No 
doubt Cardiff freights to Hamburg, Bordeaux, Mar- 
seilles, Genoa and other coal ports will go down at the 
same time to give us our margin back again. But for 
ports in Southern Europe that margin is narrow, and 
the Americans, awaking to the fact that with very little 
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effort a good outlet for their surplus coal product can be 
obtained, are looking about them for the means to 
accomplish this end. They realise the obstacle, and 
the more level-headed among them see plainly that a 
large export trade such as would do credit to their 
country is not possible, in spite of developments in 
particular directions favourably located, unless and 
until they have done something to reduce the cost of 
carriage across the Atlantic. This is the obstacle to 
which we ourselves, in previous reference to the 
much exaggerated “ American coal invasion,” have 
drawn attention as the one means of salvation for 
English producers. But when the American kerosine oil 
trade with Europe and the East was threatened with 
extinction by the advances of the intrinsically superior 
Russian article, the tank steamer was invented and the 
trade was saved. Why should not American ingenuity, 
working on much the same lines, produce a steamer 
which will make possible a foreign trade in coal? To 
say that America has not attained to any distinction in 
modern shipbuilding, and especially in the construction 
of the cheapest class of “tramp” steamer, is not to say 
that it is incapable of attaining distinction in this direc- 
tion. As a plain fact, the provision of a special type of 
collier is now engaging attention, and is to be taken in 
hand by Pennsylvania shipyards to the order of some of 
the railroads which would benefit by an export coal 
trade. This collier is to be a vessel of large carrying 
capacity, low cost of construction, with sufficient engine- 
power to steam seven or eight knots, equipped with the 
best machinery for handling cargo, and with minimum 
requirements as to size of crew and operating expenses— 
a vessel, in short, built for a particular purpose. A collier 
of this type would solve the problem, and would compel 
English coal and ship owners to make substantial con- 
cessions in order to retain their trade in the face of 
competition which would be above all things “ live.” 
The subsidies, which are the subject of a Bill which will 
certainly pass during the coming session, will have the 
material effect of strengthing the hand of American 
shipbuilders and coal-owners and will lighten their task 
materially. The money for the subsidies will come out 
of the American people, but that is a point with which 
we are not concerned. Experience has proved time 
and again that a market once lost is difficult to recover. 
The Frenchmen and the Italians and the Germans do 
not buy our coal because they love the English people, 
but because they have been able to obtain no other 
coal at anything like the same cost. Let the American 
come along and offer equally good value and they will 
very promptly make a change, if only to give the new 
arrival a chance and to foster a keen competition. 
Advantages which America might gain from the 
use of the special class of collier spoken of 
would be available for Englishmen as well if 
only they should choose to employ them. But 
with reduced freights, the States could at all times 
command access to markets from which they are now shut, 
and Englishmen would probably not take to the new 
collier until the Yankees had stolen half their trade. 
By that time, the cost of production in England would 
probably neutralise the extra cost of bringing American 
coal three thousand miles or more, and the two rivals 
would be on an equality, and America would be in a 
position to make the best use of the introduction which 
the present extravagant range of values of English coal 
has given her. As markets once lost are not readily 
recovered, so markets once gained are not readily lost, 
and the American trader is not the man to neglect his 
chances. The strike in the anthracite trade is not of 
serious moment, so long as the trouble does not spread 
to the “soft” coal trade. Stocks of anthracite 
do not exceed a month’s requirements, and if the 
men are out at the end of that time, consumers 
will have to buy bituminous coal. Were the strike 
to become general, we should see the last, for the 
present, of the American dream of a foreign coal 
trade. 


REASONS FOR A SPEEDY DISSOLUTION OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


{ The following memorandum which purports to have been 
written by an eminent member of the Cabinet is said to have 
been found under the seat of a saloon carriage on the South 
Eastern Railway in which the Prime Minister had travelled on 
his return journey from the Vosges.—* Se non é vero é ben 
trovato.” | 


HEN Parliament was prorogued a few weeks 
ago it was universally admitted by all sections 
of the House of Commons, including our colleagues on 
the Front Bench, that it was not desirable it should meet 
again until after a General Election. It showed every 
sign of being played out. Never had members been so 
listless as in the past Session. The Ministry share in 
this. It must be admitted entre nous that many of its 
members have, to use the mildest phrase, become very 
stale. The position of the Government reminds me of 
what used to be said of sailing ships in the Navy in old 
times, that when they were paid off after a commission 
of five years no single officer was on speaking terms 
with any other officer. A recommissioned reconstruc- 
tion of the Government is urgently needed. The infusion 
of new blood is needed. ‘This cannot be effected until 
after the General Election. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I have in past 
times strenuously urged that Parliament should not have 
a longer life than three or at most five years. This one 
has now exceeded four years. There are also very 
strong political reasons against deferring the Election 
for another year. 

Next year the Agricultural Rating Act expires, and 
must be renewed. It will meet with a prolonged and 
stubborn resistance. It is very undesirable that this 
should take place immediately before an Election. It 
might cause another loss of many seats in urban con- 
stituencies. At present the subject is nearly forgotten, 
and is not likely to give us much trouble in the Election, 
unless there is a previous attempt to renew it. On the 
other hand, the promise to renew it will have a very 
potent effect in rural constituencies. By next year, 
also, the full effect of the war on the finances of the 
country will become apparent. We shall have by that 
time to settle upon the garrison for South Africa. 
Lansdowne says it must be much over 50,000. It will 
certainly be necessary largely to increase both the Army 
and Navy. It must be admitted that we are cordially 
hated and distrusted by every other country in the 
world except, possibly, Italy. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who never takes account of the feeling of 
constituencies, also seems determined that the debt 
incurred by the war expenditure shall be paid off within 
a limited number of years. These large burthens cannot 
be borne without a large increase of taxation. It is 
difficult to see where this can be effected, unless it be 
by a duty on corn and other agricultural imports. This 
might be carried if Colonial produce were exempted on 
the principle of a Zollverein. This could be defended 
as tending to the consolidation of the Empire, which is 
a cardinal point of the Unionist policy. It would, 
however, be madness to attempt this immediately before 
a General Election. After the Election, with five years 
before us, the task would not be impossible. 

Assuming, then, that the Dissolution must take place 
before the session of 1901, there remains the question 
whether it should be in October of this year or in 
January or February of next year. Personally, as you 
know, I should have preferred an Election in August 
last ; but I was overruled by you in the Cabinet. It 
was, however, left an open question whether it should 
be in the autumn or at the commencement of next year. 

It seems to me that there are overwhelming reasons 
in favour of the earlier date. In the first place, the 

lections will take place on a register nine months old 
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This will be very distinctly in favour of the Unionist 
party. In most large towns and in many agricultural 
counties, especially those in the east of England, where 
the removals are very frequent, the advantage will 
certainly be equal to 10 per cent. on the Liberal polls. 
This alone ought to result in the winning of several 
constituencies where the majorities of Liberal members 
were small. An old register also adds enormously to 
the difficulty and expense of tracing the voters and 
bringing them up to the poll—a distinct advantage to us. 
It also facilitates personation, a practice not unknown 
in some quarters. 

In the second place, the effect of holding the 
elections in October will be to prevent 70,000 to 80,000 
Reserve men, now in South Africa, from recording their 
votes, which they might be able to do in January next, 
if the war is really over. This may at first sight appear to 
be rather adverse to us, but Iam assured by competent 
men who have served in South Africa that this is not so. 
The war has become very unpopular with the rank and 
file of the Army in the field. They are said to be sick 
to death of it and long to be at home again. They have 
no ill feeling against the Boers. They are loud in com- 
plaint of bad management of the War Office. They 
never contemplated when they engaged in the Reserve 
on being called out for foreign war service for so long a 
period. They have seen large numbers of their fellow- 
soldiers die ot disease or become permanently disabled. 
It may be confidently expected that these men will vote 
against the Government, and each one of them will be a 
centre of disaffection, especially in the rural districts. It 
is most desirable that they should be away in South 
Africa when the Election takes place. This view is not 
generally known. It is believed in many quarters that 
the Reservists on returning home will be filled with 
military ardour and will vote khaki. It will be exactly 
the opposite. In the prevalent ignorance on the subject 
we can contend that we are not trying to take a party 
advantage by pointing out that we are losing the votes 
of Reservists. 

Thirdly, it should be recollected that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has only obtained money for the 
conduct of the war on the hypothesis that it 
will be over by the end of September, and _ that 
then the troops will be brought home. It is 
now quite certain that even if the more serious 
part ot the war be practically at an end by that 
time, by the dispersion of any large forces of the 
Boers, yet the guerilla fighting may and will continue 
for many weeks or months later, during which time it 
will be impossible to make any substantial reduction of 
our forces in South Africa. Indeed, the Secretary of 
State for War assures me that even now he is sending 
out large drafts of men to fill the frightful leakage from 
deaths, wounds, and sickness in our regiments in South 
Africa, and that 14,000 horses and cobs will arrive there 
from America in the next six weeks. The enormous 
expenditure is being continued at the rate of two 
millions a week. If, therefore, the General Election is 
postponed till January or February next, it will be 
necessary to summon the present Parliament in 
November for the purpose of more Supply—for at least 
thirty millions more—and this will again open the tlood- 
gate of discussion and attack. There are many ugly 
questions which would be ventilated which might have 
a disastrous effect on the Election: the reports of the 
Generals, and the comments of the Commander-in-Chief 
and the War Office on so many disastrous affairs, which 
were hitherto suppressed; the report of the Royal 
Commission on the sick and wounded ; the proceedings 
under martial law in the Cape Colony ; the proposed 
measure of disfranchisement of rebels, &c., &c., are all 
topics which, after a General Election, with a secure party 
vote, will give us no trouble, but before it may influence 
voters unfavourably. 

Fifthly, a vigorous censorship of the correspondence 
from South Africa for another few days will prevent, as 
it has prevented hitherto, many awkward facts becoming 


known, which might seriously affect the Election ; but if 
the elections are postponed till January or February it 
will be difficult to prevent their leaking out. 

Sixthly, the October election will take place at quite 
a psychological moment for party purposes. It will be 
possible to contend, on the one hand, that in view of the 
flight of Kruger and other officials, the recent successes 
of our armies in driving the Boers from point to point, 
without, however, their being captured or losing their 
guns, that the war is practically over, and that its object 
has been achieved so as to justify the General Election 
taking place, and nullify the contention that it is a Khaki 
Election. On the other hand, just so much remains of 
the war as will enable our candidates to ask the electors 
whether they are prepared to chop horses while crossing 
the stream, whether they will intrust the completion of 
the war to those who contend it ought never to have 
been commenced. It will also be a potent argument that 
this guerilla fighting, these last embers of a conflagra- 
tion, are only kept alight by the hope that the 
General Election will result in a change of Government; 
in the dismissal especially of the Colonial Secretary, in 
the return to power of those who supported Gladstone 
in his Majuba surrender. It will be contended that the 
best hope of bringing the war completely to an end will 
be to extinguish hope in the minds of the Boers that 
any change of Government in England will be of any 
advantage to them. : 

At present the Opposition are on the horns of a 
dilemma. Some of them, like Rosebery, Asquith and 
Fowler believe in its justice and support the policy of 
annexation to the full, and ask the country to treat the 
war question as a side issue only. Others, like Morley, 
Courtney, Bryce and Robert Reid think the war unjust, 
they complain of the mismanagement of the negotiations, 
they think annexation was a grave mistake, they have 
no suggestions to make as to what should now be done, 
or whether annexation should be revoked. How easy 
it will be in argument on the hustings to knock the heads 
of these leaders together. But a few months hence 
it may be very different. Either the war will then be 
over or it will still linger on. If over by that time 
the country may be thinking about other matters, 
about social legislation, old-age pensions, temper- 
ance, and the suppression of ritualism. The Liberal 
party may then be again united. If the war still 
lingers on at that time it may unite the Liberals 
in another direction. We cannot disguise that the 
war is not so popular as it was. It is decidedly on 
the wane in this respect. If prolonged, it may, and 
certainly will, become very unpopular, and I have no 
great faith in Asquith and Co, resisting the popular 
pressure and refusing to join in the clamour against it. 
Trade, owing to high prices of coal, to the scant crop 
of cotton, and to the demands for war expenditure, is 
going to be very bad. There will undoubtedly be great 
distress in the coming winter, and this will tell seriously 
against us in the elections if deferred till January or 
February.” 

In view of all these considerations it will be well to 
take the sense of the electors as early as possible. 
Doubtless Lansdowne will be able to arrange a few 
more reports from South Africa similar to Roberts’ 
denunciation of the Boers’ treatment of British prisoners, 
It might be possible also to bring back to England a 
colonial corps, or perhaps a successful General, like 
Baden-Powell, before the Election. Nothing would 
stimulate the war feeling better than an Imperialist 
demonstration of this kind. It would obliterate all 
recollection of losses in the field or of mismanagement 
of the War Office. 

I may be excused for adding that the principal 
attacks in the elections will be on myself, and I shall 
have to bear the brunt ot them. I have some claim, 
therefore, to express an opinion as to the time of 
Dissolution, though I admit that the decision rests 
exclusively with the P.M. 

The memorandum 


has no signature. It was 
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probably forwarded with a covering letter. A scrawl 
in pencil at the end of the last page, difficult to 
decipher, and evidently written hurriedly in the train, 
gives the impressions made on the Chief :— 

“My colleague seems to be very eager for success. 
Most of us, except dear old Halsbury and Cross, wish 
to be out again. Perhaps he hopes to step into my 
shoes after the Khaki Election. I should much prefer 
and should feel far safer if succeeded by Rosebery 
or even by C. B. If I could think it would result in 
either of these, | would certainly defer the Dissolution 
till February—not beyond, for I admit the plea about 
the Agricultural Rating Act. I am heartily sick of having 
this man on my back, with his blundering negotiations 
and random utterances. But I fear that even February 
we should get a small majority. This would be far 
worse than now. It would leave me more at his mercy 
than ever. An immediate Khaki Election may give me 
such a majority as will make me independent of him. 
I shall thus be able to insist on his going to the War 
Office to cleanse that Augean stable and make himself 
unpopular all round. He will then have no excuse for 
his mad incursions into foreign affairs. If, as he 
intimates, we members already hate one another, what 
will it be after four or five more years? Soil fait comme 
il est désiré, as the Clerk of the Parliaments says in giving 
the Queen’s Assent.” 





MUSIC, 


THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL OF THE 
“THREE CHOIRS.” 


HE annual meeting of the “Three Choirs’ at 
Gloucester, Hereford, or Worcester, in the montn 
ot September is the prelude of the autumn’s musical 
work—it starts the second section of the musical year 
on its course after the somnolence of the summer. Its 
pleasant /ocale and the season at which it is held give it 
a grateful sense of holiday and work combined. Fortu- 
nately it is its serious side—the harmony, which it so 
successfully secures, of artistic motives and a devotional 
tone—which is the predominating one. As an annual 
function, the meeting of the “Three Choirs” has a 
posititely noble record to look back on, of nearly 180 
years ; and among an ever-increasing array of younger 
provincial festivals it has an equally considerable reputa- 
tion to maintain in the world of modern music. Certainly 
the 177th meeting, held last week at Hereford, more 
than maintained it. In the detail of management alone 
Hereford gives an example of smoothness and excel- 
lence which the organisers of fresh provincial festivals 
might do worse than follow ; and the programme which 
it provided for this year’s meeting of the “ Three Choirs” 
was as consistent with their past record as with the 
stage of development to which, as a musical institution, 
the provincial festival of to-day has attained. 

Four new works were produced at the Cathedral 
performances in the course of last week. Of these, Sir 
Hubert Parry’s Te Deum and Professor Horatio Parker’s 
setting of the 107th Psalm (the “ Wanderer’s Psalm ”’) 
had, each of them, a place of honour in the festival pro- 
gramme. The Te Deuim—composed as a commemora- 
tive “ Thanksgiving ” for the success of the British arms 
in South Africa—practically inaugurated the work of the 
week by being placed first on the Tuesday morning ; 
Mr. Parker’s composition occupied a similar position 
two days later. It may have been owing to this order 
of their production—to the fact of the forces engaged ia 
interpreting them being in better form on the third than 
on the opening day of the festival—that the performance 
of Thursday’s “novelty” was better in itself than that 
of the Ze Deum. Sir Hubert Parry’s buoyant vigour as 
a conductor is always refreshing to behold: in 





the performance of some of his works—the “ Blest 
Pair of Sirens” ode, for example—its results are equally 
delightful to hear ; but in the case of his Te Deum of 
last week, his direction of his own work was almost 
a misfortune. The way in which its choruses were, 
or rather were not, attacked—compared with the 
way in which the singers of the “Three Choirs” 
acquitted themselves during the rest of the week—gave 
one the impression that the work was being taken ata 
far more rapid rate than that at which it had been 
rehearsed, and the same impression of almost alarmed 
impulsion was given by the orchestra’s share in the per- 
formance—their playing was insufficiently shaded, and 
the solo singers were occasionally overpowered. With 
these exceptions, the performance was worthy of the 
work, as the work itself was certainly worthy of a great 
reputation and of the special occasion which inspired it. 
Madame Ella Russell’s and Mr. Black’s singing of their 
solos was marked by an eminent appropriateness of style, 
and a word of special commendation is also due to Miss 
Muriel Foster for her share in the beautiful trio for 
female voices. 

The two new works which were heard for the 
first time two days later—Mr. Parker’s ‘“ Wanderer’s 
Psalm,” and Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s setting (for con- 
tralto solo and orchestra) of Mrs. Browning’s four 
sonnets, “ The Soul’s Expression,” are dissimilar in sub- 
ject and are not built on the same scale or scored 
for the same number of interpreters. But although 
complete comparison between the two is thus mani- 
festly out of the question, it was impossible not to 
regard Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s work, within its more 
restricted range, as the greater artistic success by reason 
of its absolute symmetry and the fidelity and fitness 
with which the composer retlects in his music the 
spirit of his subject. In point of phraseology there is 
in his composition just sufficient a shade of similarity in 
the four numbers to give a completeness of character to 
his work without destroying the contrast of its sections ; 
and its orchestration—as characteristic of the composer 
as anything he has yet done—is peculiarly suited to 
express the pathos of the three first sonnets and the 
beauty of the last. Some of the effects which Mr. 
Coleridge-Taylor secures by its means come very near 
at times to those produced by quarter-tones ; and it is 
perhaps not too far-fetched a fancy to attribute to the 
foreign strain in his descent this very expressive feature 
of his latest work. On its first performance the work, 
which gives an abundant employment to the harp, was 
very finely played by the orchestra—although the com- 
poser, who conducted it himself, took it, perhaps, a 
trifle too slowly on this occasion. The four sonnets 
were quite beautifully sung by Miss Marie Brema. 
Miss Brema’s work throughout the Festival, in fact, was 
marred by but one failure—the lifeless character of her 
performance in Verdi’s Requiem. In Saint-Saéns’ 
dramatic ballad, “ La Fiancée du Timbalier,” which 
formed part of the miscellaneous programme given at 
the first Shire Hall concert, she was at her very best, 
although in some ways her singing of the air “ My 
spirit Him descries,” in Bach’s cantata, “God goeth up 
with shouting,” given at the fourth cathedral perform- 
ance, impressed one even more strongly by its artistic 
instinct and insight. 

Of the well-known artists engaged in the Elijah 
and The Messiah it is hardly necessary to speak. 
Mr. Watkin Mills’ share in the latter work was 
especially praiseworthy, and would have been more so 
if he had not introduced bass notes which, however 
well suited to his voice, are not in the score. Miss 
Ada Crossley showed an equally unfortunate tendency 
to introduce words which, though they facilitate the 
task of phrasing, are not in the text ; and we have so 
intense an admiration for her as an artist that we 
sincerely hope such a proceeding “will not occur 
gain.” It is sad to note the touch of time which 
ccasionally is too perceptible in the tones of Mr. 
antley’s familiar voice ; but it neither destroys nor mars 
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the unfailing perfection and appropriateness of style 
which make his singing of the Elijah music a model for 
succeeding generations of oratorio singers. 

The only other new work which was produced at 
the Hereford Cathedral performances of last week is 
Professor Villiers Stanford’s choral song, “The Last 
Post,” and it does not call for extended notice. It is a 
setting—stirring enough throughout, and remarkably 
ingenious in its earlier portions, if somewhat too 
theatrical at its close—of one of Mr. W. E. Henley’s 
patriotic “ Verses of England,’ and it was effectively 
sung and played by the chorus and orchestra under the 
composer's own direction. As regards the chorus, this 
was the first of these festivals—at all events in recent 
years—at which its personnel was constituted in com- 
plete independence of outside help, being confined 
entirely to the “ Three Choirs ”—in other words, to the 
members of the Gloucester, Hereford and Worcester 
Festival Societies. The eminently creditable way in 
which the singers acquitted themselves, especially in 
the massive double choruses of Leonardo Leo’s “ Dixit 
Dominus,” and, indeed, during all the later days of the 
festival week, makes one wonder why the reform was 
not initiated sooner, 


W. G. 





IN HARDY’S WESSEX.—THE ISLE OF 
PORTLAND. 


T is rather surprising to notice how few visitors to 
the windy and old-fashioned town of Weymouth 
seem to look upon the Isle of Portland as worthy of 
more than a cursory visit. Most persons who say that 
they “have been to Portland” mean that a train or 
steamer has taken them to the northern end of what 
Thomas Hardy calls “the peninsula carved by Time out 
of a single stone,” and that they have passed two or 
three hours in looking down upon the breakwater, or 
the convicts at work, from heights within easy reach of 
the little railway station. But Portland deserves other 
treatment than this, for the Isle is nine miles in circum- 
ference, and the farther that you walk or drive from the 
mainland the more peculiar and interesting does the 
landscape become. Not that the variously named con- 
glomeration of villages seen from the station is devoid 
of either historic associations or present picturesqueness. 
Even from the northern end of the Isle, it rightly 
appeared to the hero of The Well-Beloved that— 

“ The spot seemed what it was said once to have been, the 
ancient Vindilia Island, and the Home of the Slingers. The 
towering rock, the houses above houses, one man’s doorstep 
rising behind his neighbour's chimney, the gardens hung up 
by one edge to the sky, the vegetables growing on apparently 
almost vertical planes, the unity of the whole island” 

must strike the most unobservant of tourists. But the 
real charm of the Isle I have found to lie in its narrower 
portion, in the long vistas which stretch towards the 
south and south-west from the somewhat central hamlet 
or village of Reforne. A good starting-point for a 
long ramble in the Isle may be made of the parish church 
of St. George’s, which is on the west side of Reforne, 
by the road to Weston. The church has been said by 
a well-known guide-book to be in the “ Wrenean style,” 
and is certainly not old enough to detain the attention 
of an ecclesiologist. But the general effect of the lime- 
stone building, seen on a sunny day against the green, 
bare country to the south, is singularly “foreign.” The 
first time that I beheld it I wondered much to find the 
sight seem so familiar. Then I remembered country 
parish churches in the lesser West Indian islands, and 
the memory became so vivid that I almost shaded my 
eyes to look for the cabbage-palms which would have 
made the illusion complete. It would be difficult 
to provide a Londoner with an English picture mote 
refreshing than that which might be painted’at or near 





St. George’s Church in the Isle of Portland. Few 
artists, however, could handle white and green “ effects” 
such as meet the eye near Reforne. 

To walk on to Weston and Southwell from 
Reforne is to take an air bath of the most astonishing 
potency, and to pass through “a high little world” 
which is surely of almost unique aspect. These villages 
of Portland stone are a revelation as to the number of 
tones of white and cream which oolitic limestone 
displays after exposure to pure air and sea winds. 
There is something grandly bare, like a great lady 
posing to a genius among sculptors, in the long lines of 
houses, strong enough to protect a king’s treasure, and 
yet built for homely toilers to use for simple domestic 
lives. It is no wonder that the Portlanders are a proud 
and clannish people! Only those who have dwelt in 
such houses as theirs, and then migrated to flimsy 
London brick and mortar erections, can estimate the 
effect upon the mind that is produced by living in a 
building which seems as if it might retain its smallest 
substantial features until the end of time. Some of the 
houses in Portland that look to be clean creations 
of yesterday are fifteenth and _ sixteenth-century 
work. Perchance they wear no more marked air 
of newness to-day than was theirs in the days 
when Portland Castle was taken and retaken in the 
strife of Cavalier and Roundhead. Indeed, Portland 
Castle itself, although built by Henry-VIII. in 1520, is 
often thought (by travellers looking out of carriage 
windows as the train approaches Portland Station) to be 
a modern residence in a high state of repair. From 
Weston it is not a long stroll to Southwell, a place still 
more dazzling to the eye than Weston, and one which 
must be quite exceptional in its healthiness. It ought to 
be common for persons to live to a great age in a hamlet 
which has all the advantages of a yacht-deck without any 
compensating disadvantages. Throughout happy Port- 
land there is found abundance of good water, and Portland 
mutton, with its crisp flavour, is dear to all diners who 
have tasted it. Yet I am sorry to say that in trying to 
get a simple lanch at an inn of the “ island” the visitor 
may tind himself offered American cheese, and will 
hardly be likely to obtain Dorsetshire cider. Thus do 
local consumers encourage local production ! 

From Southwell a pedestrian who is studying the 
Isle should take a turning into that road which goes 
north-eastward along the cliffs. For some time the 
views will consist of stone cottages, stone quarries, and 
bare green landscapes, but presently he will comé upon 
something that is unique as far as Portland is concerned, 
and well worth notice for its artistic “value.” This is 
Pennsylvania Castle, a modern mansion standing in the 
only patch of woodland which the wind-swept Isle of 
the Slingers can boast. Pennsylvania Castle, built by a 
member of the Penn family from the designs of James 
Wyatt, takes its place among the shrines of English 
literature as the “Sylvania Castle”? of Thomas Hardy’s 
The Well.Beloved. ‘This was the house taken by Pierston 
the sculptor when he became enamoured of Avice the 
second. 

“In name, nature, and accessories the property within the 
girdling wall formed a complete antithesis to everything in its 
precincts. To find other trees between Pebble-bank and Beal, 
it was necessary to recede a little in time—to dig down toa 
loose stratum of the underlying stone-beds, where a forest of 
conifers lay as petrifactions, their heads all in one direction, as 
blown down by a gale in the Secondary geologic epoch.” 

Save for its literary associations, the wayside view of the 
place is not one to detain a traveller, and the road which 
winds round high walls to the eastward should be 
followed with little delay. This soon brings a pedes- 
trian to what is certainly the most fascinating part of 
the Isle of Portland. For the road becomes a pathway 
which passes under that old arch through which Avice 
the third and Leverre eloped to their perilous boat- 
adventure. Not that the scene which bursts upon one 
at the plateau beyond the arch is wanting in other 
attractions than those derived from its intimate connec- 
tion with the plot of The Well-Beloved. On the contrary, 
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that battered castle which rears its pentagonal tower 
on the right is commonly said to have been built by 
William Rufus, and has undoubted connection with the 
wars of Stephen and Maud. Hard by this, the views on 
both sides are exceedingly beautiful. To the right runs 

“the sloping pathway leading down to the secluded creek 

a a the single practicable spot of exit from or entrance to 

the isle on this side by a seagoing craft ; once an active wharf, 

whence many a fine public building had sailed—including 

Saint Paul's Cathedral.” 

Nowadays the little “wharf” is only “active” as a 
most convenient spot for boatmen and fishermen, and 
children play quietly where the great blocks of stone 
used to be handled amid all manner of noise and 
dust. I have never read an enthusiastic description of 
Church Hope Cove, but it seems to me to be one of the 
most beautiful “bits” of all the English scenery with 
which Iam acquainted. At present it is quite unspoiled. 
Behind it are the old castle and the walls of np 
vania Castle, to left and right of it are green cliffs, 
scarred with white stone gashes, before it lies the wide 
expanse of sea, which one thinks of as the waters over 
which Leverre and Avice tried to escape. To know 
Church Hope Cove and to avoid visiting it except upon 
sunny days, is a liberal education in the beauty of 
England. 

It seems strange, perhaps, to write about the Isle of 
Portland at some length before speaking of the Chesil 
Bank, and yet I have taken that course deliberately. 
For it is not until the “Isle of Slingers” is thoroughly 
known that the wonder and beauty of the great pebble- 
ridge can be best appreciated. To start from Southwell 
some fine morning, and to walk round between the light- 
houses to the western shore of Portland, is the method 
of seeing the Chesil Bank which I should recommend 
toa visitor to the Isle. The wondrous curve of those 
miles of shingle is only suggestive of life and pleasure in 
the sunlight. One sees it but as part of an exquisitely 
coloured and contoured landscape. But wait for 
twilight. That long arm stretching away to the shadows 
of the hills near Abbotsbury has been the hand of fate 
to many, and now it seems to move as if beckoning you 
to see strange sights. Long before the days when 
Spanish sailors and Spanish ingots were thrown ashore 
with the wreckage of the Armada, that long beach 
bordered a bay hated by men who went down to the 
sea in ships. With what fierce exultation, from where 
you stand, must Saxon slingers of stones have looked 
down upon Danish wrecks! With what lamentation 
and tears must many a Portland wife and sweetheart 
have viewed from » he cliffs the helpless boat of a 
well-beloved one drifting to destruction across Dead- 
man’s Bay! For, after all, it is the cruelty of the sea 
that gives it highest place in the history of all the trials 
- the material universe has brought upon the children 
of men, 


H. H. S. 





ASSISTANT-MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Association at Manchester demands a word or 
two of comment. What are the personnel, aims and 
methods of this association ? 

In the first place, its membership is confined to 
teachers engaged in so-called secondary education. It 
may not be generally remembered that the N.U.T. was 
once the N.U.E.T. (National Union of Elementary 
Teachers) and that the word “elementary” was 
dropped so that the Union’s doors might be opened to 
secondary teachers. Butthis concession proved to be a 
mistake, and masters at Eton, Rugby, or Merchant 
Taylors’ failed to nd readily to the invitation. 


] AST week’s meeting of the Assistant-Masters’ 
4 


And reasonably so. The educational aims and methods. 


and qualifications of the public school master certainly 
differ from those of the board school teacher widely 
enough to justify the existence of a separate organisa- 
tion. The recent Manchester meeting showed that 
secondary assistants are organised, and we could almost 
say for the present “ there’s enough.” Founded in 1891, 
the association increased its membership at first but 
slowly: organisation demands a certain sacrifice of 
holiday leisure, and the early stages of such enterprises 
are apt to mean much labour of a kind that school- 
masters have in plenty. But lately the more distin- 
guished schools have begun to furnish their quota : 
public spirit has listened to the reveillé sounded by the 
Board of Education Bill, and professional solidarity is 
now not a mere visionary dream with the membership 
of the A.M.A. rapidly approaching 2,000. It was almost 
inevitable that a wealthy house-master at Eton or 
Harrow, with position assured, handsome salary, and no 
grievances to air, would hang back at first from asso- 
ciating himself with the uneasy underling who aspires 
to the salary of the drill-sergeant or the school porter. 
Men, too, are apt to ask who are at the helm? Have 
they the highest credentials ? These are possible points 
of view for those who habitually sit on hedges and 
expect ito learn to swim without coming into contact 
with the water. 

The matter of really vital moment, after all, is, 
rather, What is the aim? Is the programme of the 
association a worthy outcome of the Zeit-geist ? 

The aims of the A.M.A. are both sound and natural, 
and, if we are not mistaken, may be taken to be two— 
first, the securing of the efficiency of secondary educa- 
tion ; and, second, self-help. As to the first item, the 
meetings of the association comprise criticism of 
Government Bills, conferences on methods, and the 
inspection of educational institutions. Much good 
comes of these meetings. Legislation affects the 
members of the A.M.A. rather more than those of the 
Head Masters’ Conference or the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Head Masters, both of which societies have long 
been in the habit of memorialising Government. It is 
obvious that, where methods of teaching are concerned, 
the body of assistants should be able to offer far more 
valuable suggestions than their upper house, seeing that 
head masters are by no means ipso facto good teachers, 
and that the men who really grapple with newly intro- 
duced subjects in the classroom must be better able to 
understand principles and their relation to methods, 
Manchester, with its Owen’s College, grammar-school, 
high school for girls, and John Ryland’s Library, had 
many a hint for pedagogues south of the Thames. 
Such altruistic ends come first in the programme of the 
A.M.A. But it is obviously reasonable that, in a profes- 
sion the slalus of which is far from as high as it deserves 
to be, and in which abuses are legion, self-help should 
be a powerful bond. The position of the weaker 
masters in the weaker secondary schools cries for help. 
They themselves, like the curates, are poor, but inclined 
often, as the result of education, to be parlous proud. 
In speaking of salaries in these lower ranks, surgit 
amari aliquid. Helped, even in spite of themselves, 
they must be; and, if the strength of the luckier men 
can be utilised for the common cause, a more Saturnian 
state of things will quickly dawn for them. Tenure, 
promotion, salaries, pensions—these are some of the 
points on which redress must be obtained. Dismissal at 
the sole pleasure of a head master, a pet idea of the 
schemes of the Charity Commissioners, is, after all, an 
anachronism not tolerated in the schools of France and 
Germany. TheA.M 4. did good work in the Grantham 
case, and it has now a Bill ready for presentation to make 
an appeal lie to the Board of Education. For pro- 
motion what is wanted is control by central authority, 
so that a man may, if necessary, be moved from school 
to school ; and the same control will be necessary if fair 
and uniform salaries are to be paid and pensions worthy 
of the name are to be the well-earned reward of the 
nation’s educators. Church preferment is not in the 
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reach, or even the aspiration, of all secondary teachers. 
It istrue that great care is needed, as Archdeacon Wilson 
reminded its members, that the A.M.A. may not put 
pecuniary interests before efficiency and status: that it 
may not “degenerate into a mere trades union,” using 
the term in its least favourable sense. The relations 
between public and private expediency will require 
some careful consideration, as will also relations with 
the two great societies of head masters. For an 
assistant to refrain from joining the A.M.A. from fear of 
the charge of disloyalty to his chief, is simply fatuous ; 
but it is clear that triction with the head masters 
(hitherto practically non-existent and in strict logic an 
impossibility) may arise on the question cf security of 
tenure. The governing bodies of schools will, of course, 
be mainly concerned, but head masters may be led 
erroneously to infer that they are the objects of attack. 

The A.M.A., then, has a legitimate programme. 
Its methods seem to be equally legitimate and sound. 
On the politics of education and their own more imme- 
diate interests, the assistants desire to educate the English 
public, until recently strangely apathetic to so vital a 
function of its own organism as its brain, but lately 
becoming aware of its deticiencies in this respect as 
compared with its competitors, France and Germany. 

Possibly, in the near future, when local rates are 
raised by the new local authorities to help to pay for 
secondary education, it will become even more alive to 
the situation. Governing bodies, too, in their more 
enlightened moments, will be grateful to the A.M.A. for 
collecting its professional experience and formulating 
its wishes; at least, Professor Wilkins, from a long 
experience on governing bodies in Manchester, did not 
hesitate to say so. And finally, the Government will be 
able to avail itself of its deliberate councils on such 
matters as the right constitution of the Consultative 
Committee to the Board of Education, the proper 
conditions of registration of teachers, the compulsory 
disbursal of public monies for the purposes of secondary 
education, and an equitable pension scheme which has 
been too long delayed. 

In brief, the A.M.A. is to be heartily congratulated 
on having surmounted its early difficulties. It is now a 
body commanding public notice, and has broken down 
some of the barriers to reasonable intercourse that have 
hitherto kept apart the units of our higher education. 
Such isolation has been little less than bovine. What 
the association wants is a vigorous and even leisured 
executive, and for this reason we hope to see more of 
the house-masters in the greater schools strenuously 
working on the council. Names are not the need of 
the hour, but the inspired energy of the crusader. The 
A.M.A. has been compelled for nine years to preach 
organisation—a queer anachronism, truly. It is now 
being realised that its endeavours have been “toil 
cooperant to an end "—the great end of the best possible 
inEnglish higher education. 





S. E. W. 





THE THEATRE, 


“SEA-SIDE "—LA TORTAJADA. 


{ 7 HO is to revive the past glories of the ballet, or, 
\ indeed, any real appreciation of the art of 
dancing ? What poet of to-day, without certainty of 
ridicule, could imitate these lines of Voltaire in praise 
of the two great dancers of his day ?- - 
“Ah ! Camargo, que vous étes brillante, 
Mais que Salle, grands dieux, est ravissante ! 
Que vos pas sont légers, et que les siens sont doux ! 
Elle est inimitable, et vous étes nouvelle. 
Les Nymphes sautent comme vous, 
Mais les Gracesdansent comme elle.” 


The enthusiasm that was aroused by the goddesses of 


the ballet in the early century, Guimard, Vestris, 
Taglioni, the Elssler sisters, Carlotta Grisi, Fanny 
Cerito, has no counterpart to-day. We have banished 
dancing from the opera to the music-halls, and in doing 
so we seem to have ceased altogether to consider it as 
an art. Then the dancers of the opera were almost as 
important as its singers; now, if society goes to the 
music-halls it goes to see something else, and in tae 
new—or rather revived—ballet at the Empire the 
brilliant and charming dancing of Mlle. Adeline Genée 
does not receive half the applause that is given to a 
nigger minstrel who performs on the bones. 

The decay of the ballet is the more to be regretted 
because, although Dr. Johnson refused to include the 
word in his Dictionary, it certainly existed as an 
effective and acknowledged expression of one side of 
dramatic art. A lady called Miss Isadora Duncan 
created some interest in the drawing-rooms of Belgravia 
—or Bohemia—last season by some very graceful move- 
ments, which purported to be, in their power of poetical 
description, a revival of the dancing of the Greeks. It 
was claimed that this lady could present among other 
things the picture of “a little book in green covers, with 
pansies at the four corners.” It requires a certain sense 
of humour to deal with such pretensions, but the principle 
which underlies them, when it is applied not to one 
person, but to the many figures of the ballet, has a real 
foundation. An ideal or fairy story, whose rough out- 
lines are well known to the audience, can be presented 
in the ballet by the means of music, pantomime, 
dancing, scenery and costume, in a lighter, more in- 
tangible, and more appropriate way than in any 
other form of dramatic expression. It can convey 
as no other form can the lack of definition which is 
half the charm of the written fairy story, but which is 
nearly always destroyed when it is translated into 
spoken dialogue. ‘It is within these limits that the 
ballet can legitimately convey an effect. The ballet 
which contains speaking or singing is a meaningless 
corruption. The ballet which gives a modern story, 
with modern low comedy and in a modern setting, 
although it may be effective and amusing, is not giving 
the fullest effect of which the form is capable. What 
was in many ways an admirable ballet on the right lines 
was that given a couple of years ago at the Alhambra 
on the story of Beauty and the Beast. With an admir- 
able Italian pantomimist, Signor Egidiv Rossi, excellent 
dancing and good scenery, the effect of the whole was 
delightful. But nothing so good has been done since 
then, and both the Alhambra and the Empire—the two 
theatres which produce ballet—seem to have confined 
themselves entirely to topical productions, At the 
Alhambra is a “ grand patriotic display,” which is not a 
ballet at all, but a series of indifferently performed drill 
operations by a number of young ladies in very unbe- 
coming adaptations of military uniforms. At the Empire 
a ballet called Sea-Side, produced some years ago, has 
been revived. It is brightly dressed, the music is 
lively—it contains tunes like “ The Bogey Man” and 
the “ See-Saw”’ valse, which used to be whistled all 
over London ten years ago—and there is some clever 
dancing. It is certainly a pretty entertainment, but, 
with its singing, its nigger entertainment and its comic 
old lady, it is scarcely a true ballet. It has, however, a 
great attraction in the delightful performance of Mlle. 
Adeline Genée. The premiere danseuse, pirouetting on 
the tips of her toes, and in stiff gauze skirts, has become of 
late scarcely an attractive figure. Her face, if it betrayed 
anything, has generally betrayed the effect of the pain 
which was mounting from those toe-tips up her muscular 
calves to her brain. We have decided that she was a 
thing of the past. But Mile. Genée gives us a suggestion 
of what the fascination of the danseuses of the Italian opera 
must have been. She moves with a skill which is not 
merely muscular and acrobatic, and with an extraordinary 
lightness and a charm which comes of her own apparent 
enjoyment of what she is doing. The ballet is worth 
.or seeing her dancing alone. 
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At the Alhambra there has been a dancer, excellent, 
but of another kind. Signora Tortajada is certainly the 
best exponent of Spanish dancing who has been lately 
in London. With a magnificent figure and a splendid 
assurance, giving herself up to every movement in the 
extraordinary variety of her poses, she managed to rouse 
to enthusiasm even an English audience who understood 
nothing of the conventions of her art. And yet it was 
not so much the skill of what she did that was attrac- 
tive, although there was enough of that. It was rather 
the splendid certainty of physical triumph, the know- 
ledge that by no contempt of care or restraint in her 
movement could she become ungraceful, which appeared 
in her performance even more than usually in Spanish 
dancing and did more than anything to ensure its 
success. 


Pr. 





FROM ABROAD, 


I. 
THE CONDITION OF ARMENIA. 


HE massacres but recently perpetrated by the 
Ottoman troops and the Kurds upon the 
\rmenians in the village of Zbaghank, in the district of 
Sassoon, have caused the European Press to turn once 
more to a sore that already remains open—that of the 
situation of the Armenians in Turkey. It is a most 
unhappy privilege for a nation that its existence should 
only be remembered because of its massacres ; and yet 
since 1896, which was the date of the last massacre at 
Constantinople, what sufferings, what humiliation, what 
misery has not the Armenian people suffered, and in 
what distress does it not find itself at this moment! 
After the war that was so disastrous to Greece, a war 
out of which Turkey had the good luck to rise with an 
appearance of having its military force strengthened, 
the Armenian question was simply buried by the Great 
Powers. In order to justify this abominable act, allu- 
sion has been made to the augmented prestige of 
Turkey, and it has even been said that not the Great 
Powers but Greece herself provoked a quarrel with 
Turkey. It was a very cheap answer for the Great 
Powers to make, but by doing it they cover their faces 
with a mask of hypocrisy, and in washing their hands 
of this question they dried them in a cloth that was 
stained with the blood that had been shed by the ruler of 
Yildiz Kiosk. Be that as it may, from that day hence the 
political question involved by the action of Turkey turned 
upon the results of the Greco-Turkish War; the great 
Powers gave up even their shadows of projects for 
reform in Armenia and with a wisdom all their own 
drew back into the cover of diplomacy, throwing by such 
an abandonment a whole nation into its present misery 
and most terrible incertitude with regard to the future. 
The tragic irony of such conduct is discovered in the 
fact that Turkey began at once to take advantage of this 
attitude on the part of the Great Powers. The Great 
Powers pretended to believe her promises and a knell 
Was rung on the thousands of corpses and even in a 
sense on that of Greece itself. And what has been the 
result in the present situation of Armenia? The stories 
of the massacres do not belong to yesterday alone, they 
are part of our history to-day as well. It cannot be 
denied that these recent massacres at Zbaghank have 
taken place, and their importance is not diminished by 
a discussion upon the number of the victims—the era of 
butchery is not yet over for that country. The English 
being engaged in a war in the depths of South Africa, 


all the other Great Powers and such forces of her own 
as she can spare being equally engaged in putting out 





the train of the fire that was laid in the Far East, the 
Turk had obviously but one policy, which was to profit 
by sucha turmoil and to begin once more her murderous 
policy towards the Armenians ; for centuries she has 
had no policy towards that people but one of 
extermination, and in this policy Turkey used every 
means with all the refinement that a savage imagina- 
tion could suggest. At one time she turned to 
religious persecution, condemned the schools, the free 
societies, the Press and the literature of Armenia. At 
another time she turned to the method of crushing by 
arbitrary taxation in the hope of crushing and bringing 
economic ruin to these people, and to rob them of their 
goods and their lands. Finally there was that method 
of massacres, sometimes partial, sometimes more general, 
which had for centuries decimated the Armenians and 
left in their train political persecutions which ended in 
something of inquisitorial cruelties such as Torquemada 
might have watched with his sinister smile. And the 
Armenian nation which has thus been left to the 
brutalities and inconceivable cruelties of its enemy was 
by the very aggressive position which it had inherited 
from its ancestors a kind of anvil on which the hammer 
of the Turk and of savage tribes could strike unceasingly. 
I said anvil, for after all these unhappy people always 
displayed an extraordinary force and vitality, and it was 
due to its strength that it managed to bear the worst 
blows directed against it. If any one should further ask 
the situation of Armenia under Turkish rule, I can only 
reply that this summary of Armenian history still 
describes it. The only modern difference which it is 
my province to mark is that at present, especially from 
a political point of view, it is even worse than it has 
been, since the massacres have been sanctioned by the 
tacit indifference of the Great Powers. These same 
Great Powers are celebrating with every pomp the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the reign of “the Great 
Assassin.” A few illustrations will make clear the 
matter of which I am treating. 

To-day, as one approaches an Armenian village, 
there are only wild, uncultivated fields, in which one 
sees no life, they are desolated and silent, and this with 
a fertile soil and in a kindly climate ; it is of no profit to 
cultivate them because their cultivation would be for 
enemies and for the profit of enemies. Even at a 
distance one is struck by the desolation which over- 
hangs the villages. You may see the churches deserted 
and their walls a mass of ruins, with its dome broken 
and its walls falling to pieces, its porches open to the 
winds, without services, or priests, or worshippers. 
There you may also see the schoolhouses, of which 
there is nothing but the broken walls and from which 
the masters and the students have been driven long ago. 
The houses of the village, the majority of them half in 
ruins, still shelter some remnants of their former popula- 
tion, living in holes, half clothed, stricken with sickness 
and nourishing themselves as best they may upon the 
herbs of the field. You may find on entering them a 
father mourning a son, or a wife her husband, a son his 
father, not even knowing whether they are dead or alive, 
only knowing that they disappeared. It is but very 
rarely that one finds a village that is not in some such 
position, and still more rarely can be found a village 
that can boast of a family with which to work upon 
their fields, or even a cow, a goat, or a few sheep, 
The country is devastated as it would be after a 
long and terrible war. In many districts famine 
is practically permanent and the rate of mortality, 
especially amongst children, has taken the highest 
proportions. If I try to make a list of villages 
which are now practically in ruins that list would 
be endless. In the single district of Derdjan 
alone it could be counted by thousands. There are 
Vejan, Devnik, Kharkhin, Ghazak, Bagaritch, Koter, 
Dzakari, Lernakirtch, Koghek, &c., &c. 

‘ Abdul Hamid has a passion for telling his Oriental 
fables to the Great Powers, and they in their turn take 
pleasure in listening to them with a discreet and diplo- 
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matic attention. The Prisoner of Yildiz answers for his 
subjects ; they love the good graces of his Imperial rule, 
and he is now giving them material succour, and again, 
at another time, torgiving them the arrears of their 
taxes, In the same category we may put his promises 
of reform ; the Turkish Government imposes its taxes 
and demands the arrears, as it has ever done, in a 
peremptory fashion, coming more than once for the 
payment of the same tax as it has done in the past. To 
enable them to pay the taxes persons see themselves 
little by little dispossessed of their lands and what may 
be left of their property. The Turkish functionaries 
receive the taxes in a manner with which they are but 
too familiar, It is as though an enemy’s army had come 
and invaded an Armenian village, seizing all, putting the 
people to the torture, imprisoning some, and even 
killing them. It would even seem that the brutalities 
of these functionaries do not produce in a sufficient 
degree what is demanded of them, for the Govern- 
ment is replacing them at this moment by hordes 
and bands of Kurd brigands, to whom it sells 
the right of receiving the taxes. It is very easy 
to picture to oneself from that fact how the Kurds 
understand the duties and functions of their calling. 
Take, for example, the district of Derdjan. This 
farming of the revenue is let out to a- Kurd chief, 
Khalil, a well-known criminal whom the Government 
was seeking before the massacres of 1895-6. He put 
himself at the head of 500 of his fellows and devastated 
a number of villages, massacred the people on every 
side and looted the goods of the people. For “ services 
as brill'ant as they were well merited” Khalil was given 
the rank of colonel in the Turkish Army, and those with 
this title are armed with the right of gathering the taxes, 
with a further chance of ravaging Armenian villages. 
And it is men like this, at the will and by the grace of 
the Imperial Government that has just celebrated its 
Jubilee, that head the Turkish armies and have it in 
their power, as all the world knows, to persecute, 
imprison, torture and even kill the Armenians. To see 
the prompt and ready accession to power of “whole 
assassins "’ who are nothing but brigands is the fate of 
this unhappy nation, who sees all its sons that it still has 
lett deprived of all the rights of humanity and treated 
with every barbarity by men of whom Khalil is a type. 
Things are in no way changed from the tyrannical 
policy that prevailed in 1893. In the town of Chabin- 
Garahissar in the village of Sivas an agent of the 
Turkish police was assassinated, The richest landowner 
in the town was at once arrested though he was a 
Councillor in the Court of the Sub-Governor ; his name 
is Hakob Karabian. The criminal, whoever ; he was, had 
disappeared, and the Government accused this rich man 
of the crime, imprisoned him for years, took the great 
part of his wealth, had him twice tried, and when he 
imagined he was about to obtain an acquittal the 
Governor retused him and brought about his ruin. They 
issued a third trial against him at Diarbekir, where they 
had him doomed to fourteen years’ exile. This man, 
who was innocent, demanded and obtained the right to 
appeal to the higher court of Constantinople, hoping 
that in the capital European influence would come to 
his assistance. At the present moment the Armenians 
of Chabin-Garahissar are still left in their terrible 
anxiety trying to get a man of more influence in their 
village to obtain a verdict, and unable to obtain proof 
of ins innocence, but all are in the pay of the police. 
Phe goods will be at the mercy of the Government 
and the local functionary, and their fears are only too 
well justihed, for the accused man’s family has already 
been degraded—his nephew, Hakob Karibian ; also his 
nephew, Gahriman Karibian, who has recently been 
condemned at Diarbekir to confinement in a fortress for 
three years, although he is but a boy of sixteen years. 
As for the massacres of Kbaghank—to which allusion was 
made above—this village is a place of about five 
hundred inhabitants, from another village called 
Jalvorik, which has been celebrated in the past by the 





warlike action of its inhabitants. Zbaghank has already 
suffered cruelly through a time of great massacres. 
They were especial enemies of the Kurds because they 
had been able on every occasion to repel the invasions 
of their troops. 

Last year the Kurds carried away some 400 lambs, 
which were the property of the villagers ; the villagers 
went to appeal to one of their chiefs, called Makar, and 
managed to follow the Kurds and get back their goods. 
The Kurds have strengthened their bands and have 
been trying ever since to get their revenge, and when 
one has no grounds in Turkey for such a policy no one 
scruples to create one. Ali Pacha, the Military Governor 
of Bitlis, one day called a strong detachment of the 
regular army, and asserted that the village generally was 
a band of Armenian brigands. The pretext was 
admitted and the Government would not permit the 
Armenians to defend their persons or their goods 
against the army of the Turks. This army was accom- 
panied by hordes of Kurds, and these armies were 
allowed to massacre the people, and in a few hours the 
village was a mass of ruins. They searched. out the 
chief Makar, and as he was absent they took their 
revenge by killing and mutilating his children and wife. 
Many women were outraged and many children were 
killed by the soldiers. The Pacha then insisted that 
further Armenians were hiding in the church. He 
gave orders for dried wood to be placed at the doors, 
set fire to the church, and many perished in the Hames. 
Ali Pacha drew up reports of these exploits to the 
Armenian P. Tchilinguirian, of Bitlis. The number of 
people massacred was about 200. The inhabitants had 
not even time to fly, but it seems probable now that the 
greater part of them were killed outside the village as 
they tried to hide themselves. At this moment they 
are pursued by the police as rebels. Ali Pacha has pro- 
posed to the Government a plan for building military 
barracks at Sassoun in the villages of Guelieguzan, 
Shenik, Semal, Gouzmaki and Jaljorik. If that were 
done it would be the end of the province, and it 
seems that the Government has approved this plan 
in full. 

We are told that the Sultan has given orders for an 
enquiry into these things, but it is very certain that the 
enquiry is only a search for the Armenian brigands, to 
discover that they are rebellious and to admit troops to 
use force. We shall hear also probably that the Pacha 
has been praised for his zeal. All that they are told in 
this respect will amply justify the Great Powers and the 
diplomatic Cabinets in their attitude towards the 
Armenians. There may probably bea feeling among 
them that the Armenians have not had much peace, 
and the feeble tragedy of a little nation will be lost and 
forgotten, and will fall back into the rank of a small 
historic episode in the minds of the European people. 
These same Great Powers are at the present moment 
féting the man immortalised by the title of ‘The Great 
Assassin,’ and are praising him for his actions. It is 
certain nevertheless that it is by his acts in the past the 
assassin is finding himselt thoroughly approved, his right 
is sanctioned by Europe, and a recurrence of such deeds 
as we have related has become a kind of decoration 
and the glories of their descendants have just been 
celebrated, 
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MEXICO.—III. 


W E find in Mexico a prosperous class of English 

emigrant whose one idea is sport : men whose 
circumstances by no means warrant it set up polo 
ponies, or indulge in some other extravagant sport, 
instead of devoting the whole of their energy and talents 
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(when they have any) to their occupations. 1 know of 
countless cases of respectable and well-born young 
emigrants being reduced to want after a few years who 
would have been quite well off had they only put by 
what they spent on sport. 

In the United States this way of acting makes their 
more practical American neighbours furious, and gives 
to the very general feeling that the Britisher “ ain’t much 
count.” The absolute want of business training in our 
countrymen abroad is a most striking feature in com- 
paring them with other nations. 

A set of well-educated and steady young Englishmen 
coming to Mexico and possessed of a really good 
business training could, I am sure, work their way up 
to excellent positions and be quite a power in the 
country. 

The German colony stands out in marked contrast 
to ours ; in it you find the majority hard-working men, 
good linguists, of course, very intelligent, and with much 
knowledge of the country and its ways, and often taking 
a keen interest in its antiquities. The average type of 
German is very high, and though many of the large 
shops are owned and managed by them, they do not 
partake of the characteristics of the usual German-Jew 
shopkeeper of the rest of the American continent. 

There is rather an interesting colony of Spaniards, 
chiefly from Castile and about Barcelona, who are 
active and enterprising, and seem much respected as 
business men, which tends to show, I think, that the 
Spaniards individually could give a much better account 
of themselves if only their Government gave them a 
chance. 

The Americans naturally are gaining more and more 
influence in the country, and all branches of business 
connected with machinery are rapidly getting under 
their control. 

There are many nice respectable Americans, but, 
also, it must be confessed that Mexico affords a con- 
venient domicile for those who have to leave their 
— for their country’s good. 

Of all nationalities it is certainly the American who 
agrees least with the Spaniard; it is hard for him to 
bring himself to submit to their slow ways of doing 
business, and his great idea is to “ hustle” them to the 
utmost. I have heard some Americans here say that 
the Stars and Stripes should float over Mexico, but I do 
not see much liketihood of that, as a population of some 
12,000,000 of an entirely opposite character possesses 
considerable weight and would be a pretty large mouthful 
even for America. 

And, surely, 12,000,000 ought to be a sufficient 
population to enforce the nineteenth century theory of 
individuality of nations. Much more to be feared is 
the absorption of Canada, by its simply being drawn into 
the great commercial vortex of the United States—a 
very real danger, in spite of all its loyalty, until it has a 
population sufficiently large to act as a counterpoise. 
As I was leaving Mexico on my last visit, another 
Yankee “button-holed” me, saying, “You are a 
Britisher, aint you ?” 

On my replying in the affirmative, he said, “ Wall, 
siree, the greatest mistake Great Britain ever made was 
not to have emigrated at once on the discovery of 
America—bag and baggage, King, Parliament and all. 

“ Talk of Imperial federation ; why, you would have 
reached from pole to pole!” 

I thought it a delightful suggestion and one that 
opened a huge field to the imagination ; especially as to 
what would have been the difference in the fate of 
Spanish America, Mexico and Peru’s wonderful monu- 
ments would have been more respected and left to tell 
tales of their past—at least, 1 do notsuppose our Puritan 
party would have destroyed the ancient buildings and 
records in the wholesale way the Romish priest did ? 

I asked that old Yankee what he would have done 


_ With our beautiful England, “ Kept it as an outpost on 


Urope.” 
Mexico, 1900. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE ANNEXATION ISSUE, 
Tv the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—We are assured on all hands that nine out of 
ten people in this country, Liberals and all, are in favour 
of the annexation of the Republics. Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstong and a portion of the Liberal Press 
deny that there can be any controversy between the 
Government and the so-called Opposition. Upon this 
head it matters nothing that designs of conquest were 
before the war universally repudiated, that Ministers 
like Mr. Ritchie protested that annexation would 
be an unmitigated misfortune, that Mr. Asquith him- 
self characterised those who desired even to curtail 
the internal independence of the Transvaal as “a 
few noisy but insignificant shouters,” and that finally, long 
after the war had begun, Lord Salisbury made the 
famous declaration that “ We want no territory.” Now, 
Sir, if we want no territory why are we taking it? The 
effort to take it is still costing us week by week hundreds 
of men and hundreds of thousands of pounds. It is 
paralysing our action in China, and it is maintaining a 
source of permanent danger to the Empire at a time 
when competent judges recognise that the peace of 
Europe is seriously threatened. In South Africa it has 
already welded the Dutch of the two Republics and of 
the two Colonies into one people swayed by the single 
political idea of maintaining their rights against the 
British. Sir Alfred Milner, indeed, is sure that there is 
no deep feeling of this kind among the Dutch. But Sir 
Alfred Milner’s view of the feelings of those whom he 
rules has a marvellous way of accommodating itself to 
the exigencies of his argument. In the enthusiastic 
days of the Jubilee, Sir Alfred Milner was sure the loyal 
profession of the Dutch meant something very real ; in 
the spring of 1899 he was certain that, without the 
least reason, in the world, they were deeply disaffected ; 
and now, after all that has passed to outrage their feel- 
ings, he was equally sure that there would be no real 
anti-British feeling if it were not for the pestilent 
agitator. Sir Alfred Milner’s despatches are smart 
pieces of journalism, effective for the controversies of the 
moment: those who look beyond the moment will 
recognise that in the future, whatever our dealings with 
the Dutch of South Africa, we shall have to deal with 
them in one body from Capetown to the Zambesi. Such 
are some of the material results of a policy of conquest. 
Is it to count for nothing that a war, never glorious to 
this country, is degenerating into a bloodthirsty series 
of reprisals? Lord Roberts earned much credit for 
clemency in the early stage of his campaign by his 
proclamation inviting the Free State Boers to return to 
their homes. Of course, it would have been very nice for 
usallif the Boersof both Republicshad meekly acquiesced 
in the loss of their country ; and clemency, under these 
circumstances, would surely have been an easy virtue. 
But what right had we, all people, to be surprised 
or indignant ata resistance to the death? Among 
European nations England has always been the 
leading Power in championing the rights of small 
countries in their resistance to an invader. And so 
lately as the Hague Conference Sir John Ardagh 
was pleading eloquently, as the representative of this 
country, for the fullest measure of rights which a popu- 
lation can claim in resisting invaders. How have our 
Generals conformed to this tradition of our country? 
Successive proclamations have declared those who 
remain in arms to be rebels and liable to treatment as 
such ; and as these proclamations have had as little effect 
as could have been anticipated by any sensible man, 
they have been succeeded bya final warning to the Boers 
of the sufferings which their further resistance will 


_entail, not upon themselves, but upon their friends, 


their wives and their children. The measures which 
Lord Roberts is “compelled” to adopt, according to his 
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own description, “are ruinous to the country, entail 
endless suffering on the burghers and their families, 
and the longer this guerilla warfare continues the 
more rigorously must they be enforced.” We know 
what these measures are. The principal one is the 
burning of farmhouses where the enemy have found 
shelter in any of the farm buildings, or where the rail- 
way has been wrecked in the neighbourhood : that is to 
say, that if De Wet, or any other leader of a com- 
mando, makes a swoop upon the railway, or occupies a 
farm, our gallant Generals, who cannot catch De Wet, 
will take it out of the women and children who have 
committed the crime of living in the neighbourhood. 
The husband and father may be in the fighting line or 
may not: if he be, this method of fighting him is 
unworthy of Englishmen ; if he be not it is foolish as 
well as ignoble. We undertook this war, as we have 
boasted, in the name of liberty, equality and civilisation. 
To judge how we are carrying out our ideals, let me 
take a single description from a letter by Private Fred 
Bonsor, of the Imperial Yeomanry, quoted in the 
Morning Leader of September 12th last :— 

“ Of course, all farms and houses on our way are 
looted, burned down and destroyed. It looks an awful 
shame, and the scenes are simply sickening at times, 
when some poor women try hard to save some- 
thing for themselves and their children ; but we cannot 
pass over the fact that their husbands, fathers and 
sons are all away fighting against us, and are the men 
who are dealing death amongst us day after day. It 
really looks terrible when, glancing back on the way, 
you see smoke and flames all along the sky-line, and 
shadows of women and kids running about trying to 
save something.” 

This description requires no comment but one— 
namely, that it is not a civilised or noble method of 
fighting to burn down the houses of men who are 
fighting against us, and to turn out their wives and 
children shelterless into the winter’s cold. Where the 
oath of neutrality is proved to have been violated, or 
where the white flag has been abused, the case is diffe- 
rent ; but the systematic resort to the burning of houses, 
asameans of coercing the absent menfolk, is a method of 
warfare unworthy of England and ridiculous as part of 
a crusade in the name of civilisation. Irregularities of 
warfare there have been on both sides ; but the looting 
of Brabant’s Horse, or the occasional acts of cruelty 
imputed with strange self-complacency to themselves 
by English soldiers, are no more to be charged against 
the British army as a whole than the few genuine cases 
of the abuse of the white flag are to be charged against 
the Boers as a whole. Nor need we now lay stress on 
abuses sanctioned for a time by our authorities, such as 
the use of surrendered Free Staters as “shields” by 
compelling them to ride in our trains, since these 
practices have been abandoned. The systematic barbarity 
threatened by Lord Roberts’ late proclamation is a very 
different thing. What has driven our Generals into 
these courses is simply the refusal of our Government 
to recognise either the Free State or the Transvaal 
Governments as responsible authorities with whom 
they can negotiate. Our Government has decided not so 
much to annex or incorporate the Boer States as to 
reduce them to their constituent atoms and to deal only 
with the individual Boer. Hence they have debarred 
themselves from ever obtaining any authorisation for the 
terms which they impose upon the conquered people ; 
they have refused to atknowledge any authority which 
could accept terms : they have thus brought themselves 
face to face with the individual Boer. They have, there- 
fore, the less right to complain if the individual Boer, 
deprived of any authority which he recognises as having 
a moral or legal claim on his allegiance, wages war on 
his own account and as long as seems to him good. 
But Mr. Asquith and other Liberals ask us what is the 
alternative, how could we protect ourselves for the 
future without annexing? One might answer, Do the 
exigences of our own safety justify a crime ; have we a 


right to send our army into a country to carry off into 
captivity 15,000 of the men ; to burn houses, to turn 
women and children adrift into the winter; to 
confiscate land; to expel the foreigners on whose 
behalf we took up arms? Have we a right so 
to treat a population at our own good pleasure, 
because we choose to think the safety of our immense 
Empire threatened by this small community of farmers? 
How can any Liberal think that we have such aright? If 
we had the right, who has shown and endeavoured to 
show that there was no safer or less costly method of 
providing for our safety? Mr. Courtney, Mr. Bryce, and 
others, have shown how it would be possible to secure 
disarmament and internal reforms without, in Lord 
Salisbury’s words, taking “every shred of independ- 
ence” from a free people. The favourite answer of 
the pseudo-Liberals to these proposals is that they 
amount to annexation; they do not amount to annexa- 
tion in the form proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, and now 
being enforced by Lord Roberts. They would not 
destroy the fabric of the two Boer Governments, nor set 
up a military rule which must last, with all its attendant 
horrors of judicial executions, burning of farms, and 
confiscation of property, for aterm of years which no man 
canyet measure. The weak-minded Liberals who make 
this ready reply do not ask themselves the essential ques- 
tion whether the Boers would or would not accept the 
qualified independence that might be proposed to them 
in lieu of sheer military domination. It is deeply to the 
discredit of the Government that, so far as the public 
are aware, no attempt whatever has been made to test 
the feeling of the Boers in this matter. There has been 
no effort to save life and avert misery by an attempt to 
come to an understanding, saving our opponents from 
the deepest humiliation. If the Liberal party is worthy 
of the name it will, fight the coming Election upon this 
issue. It will not accept the prolongation of the war 
and the establishment of military despotism as among 
the things “ inevitable ;” but it will put in the front of 
its programme the conclusion of peace at the earliest 
possible moment, by direct negotiation with the Boer 
leaders, on a basis which will provide for the military 
security of our colonies, but will preserve for the Boer 
States, under whatever name, at least that full internal 
freedom which belongs to our own self-governing 
colonies, 
L. T. Hopnovuse. 
Manchester, September 20, 1900. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—It is indeed a heartrending drama—in no exag- 
gerated sense of that often misused term—which is being 
played out to its fateful conclusion in these last months of a 
dying century and a seemingly dead faith. 

A people of like profession with ours, of like traditions, 
of strong natural affections and useful home-loving pursuits, 
gradually hunted down, shot, or captured, a remnant chased 
from crag to crag, and one “last refuge” to another; their 
aged President driven in his grey hairs to exile, their com- 
mander worn out in his prime, their homesteads left a heap of 
smouldering ashes, their families broken up or carried captive 
away, and scarce a house left where there is not mourning and 
lamentation and woe—for what? ‘ 

Even granted that these men had fully deserved this 
crushing out of every atom of mercy and hope and pity, have 
any other peoples of this sinful earth so clean a record as to 
become the executioners of so dread a sentence? 

With Bashi-Bazouks and with savages it would seem as 
nothing to bring each conquest of overwhelming numbers and 
undisciplined hate to its ruthless end, but is it possible that 
Englishmen shall be allured to play out this cruel tragedy 
before Englishmen, Freemen before Freemen, worshippers 
before worshippers, with all the gorgeous accompaniments of 
a theatrical performance, with music, and mock heroics, and— 
yes, and with applause, and there be no mighty cry that shall 
ring out from end to end of the land ? 

A. E, CLARKE. 


35, Haydon Park Road, Wimbledon. 
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WAS THE JOINT INQUIRY ACCEPTED? 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirn—There is a good deal of uncertainty in men's minds as 
to the acceptance by the Transvaal of Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposal for a joint inquiry into the Seven Years Franchise 
Law. 

In the House of Commons last autumn Mr. Chamberlain 
explicitly denied that any such acceptance was made; and 
during the last twelve months not only the Tory Press, but the 
bogus-Liberal Daily News, has repeatedly insisted that the 
Transvaal refused this joint inquiry. 

Now the Transvaal, though raising very natural objec- 
tions to a joint inquiry, as likely to form a precedent for 
further British interference in matters of internal policy, 
never refused it. They accepted it in their dispatch of 
September 2nd. That acceptance is contained in clause 10, 
and reads thus :— 

“This Government . assuming that thereby no 
interference is intended in the internal affairs of this republic, 
nor with a view to constitute a precedent, but only to get infor- 
mation and to find out if the measures already taken are 
effective, and, if not, to show this Government in what points 
such is not the case, this Government would be glad to learn 
from her Majesty's Government how it proposes that the 
Commission shall be composed, and what time and place are 
suggested.” 

The acceptance here implied is rendered quite explicit by a 
telegram sent to Mr. Chamberlain on September &th, stating 
that— 

“The Government of the South African Republic desire to 
add the following sentence to the tenth paragraph of their Note 
of 2nd September : ‘ This Government being quite willing to 
enter such conference.’ ” 

That Mr. Chamberlain, in spite of his subsequent denial, 
really understood that the Transvaal had accepted the joint 
inquiry is shown by the language of his despatch (September 
8th) withdrawing the offer :— 

“Her Majesty's Government cannot now consent to go back 
to the proposals for which those in the Note of 19th August (/.c., 
the five years proposals) are intended as a substitute.” 

These words have no meaning except in the assumption that 
the Transvaal Government was undertood to have accepted 
the joint inquiry. 

It is important to have this clearly understood, for Mr. 
Chamberlain's withdrawal of his own proposal for a peaceful 
settlement after it had been accepted is the most signal 
instance of his ill faith, as his denial that such acceptance had 
occurred is the most signal instance of his mendacity. 


Yours, &c., 


JoHN A, Hoprson 


MR. BELL’S SOUTH AFRICAN CONSPIRACY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


_  StR—The gentleman whose work on the Boer Conspiracy 
is noticed in your last number has cut his quotation from 
King Fohn too short. Is it not— 
“This England never did nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
Save when it first did help to wound ilself” ? 
When that French invasion comes off in November (is not 
that the date ?) we shall, perhaps, apply the last line. It will 
then be too late to add— 
“ Nought shall make us rue 
If England to itself will rest but true.” 
An England that has given itself up to khaki and “ mafficking,” 
to music-hall “ patriotism,” Brummagem diplomacy, and all 
that is meant by “Imperialism,” has ceased to rest true to 
itself, and will have a good deal to rue one day, if not by next 
November. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. J. BUTLER, 


Wood End, Weybridge, Septembex 18, 1900. 





REVIEWS. 


MR. WYLIE ON THE COUNCIL OF 
CONSTANCE. 

THE CouNcIL oF CONSTANCE TO THE DEATH OF JOHN Hus: 
being the First Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford 
in Lent Term, 1900. By James Hamilton Wylie, M.A., one 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, Author of “ History of 
England under Henry the Fourth.” London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 


Mr. WYLIE has given us a bright, lively and eminently 
readable narrative of the leading events connected with 
the Council of Constance. He has an eye for detail, for 
the picturesque, for the humorous in history. His 
work is based upon real, first-hand acquaintance with 
the very bulky authorities. Though he eschews retlec- 
tions, morals, and applications of all kinds with some 
severity, he is alive to the striking contrasts which the 
Council presents. A great assembly is brought together 
to reform the abuses of the Church, and all the abuses 
are forthwith concentrated in the very place of its 
assembly. The luxury and worldliness of the eccle- 
siastical world was never more wantonly displayed than 
by the long cavalcades of warriors and Churchmen 
which trooped into the Imperial City in the train of 
Archbishops and Abbots. Simony flourished as briskly 
at Constance as at Avignon orat Rome. The Emperor 
who posed as the chief reformer was notorious for his 
amours ; the Empress was an open scoffer at religions 
The pretended Reformers were the very people who 
wanted to be reformed. It is strange, by the way, in 
this connection that Mr. Wylie, who goes elaborately into 
the question of the numbers attending the Council, should 
have omitted all reference to the large numbers of 
prostitutes who followed in the wake of these reformers 
of the Church “in faith and morals.”” A new doctrine 
was added to the immoralities which already burdened 
the credulity of Europe—the dogma that faith was not 
to be kept with heretics. The best men of the age, the 
men who had really begun the reformation of the Church 
by reforming themselves and their flocks, perished at 
the stake. Mr. Wylie, as we have said, points no 
morals, but his strong common-sense brushes away the 
cobwebs by which historical pedantry has combined 
with ecclesiastical sophistry to deny or to condone 
Sigismund’s disgraceful violation of his safe-conduct. 
We are glad to recognise in Mr. Wylie a historian with 
whom “ objectivity” or “ impartiality” is nota synonym 
for universal whitewash. No doubt it is true that 
nothing is so colourless as whitewash, but a picture 
painted entirely in that medium is apt to lack form and 
feature as well as colour. 

In a work on so small a scale it would be unreason- 
able to complain of omissions. Mr. Wylie seems to 
repudiate with some contempt the claim to be a philo- 
sophical historian, but we do a little miss in his state- 
ment of the steps which led to the assembly of the 
Council some attempt to trace the wider causes which 
led up to the meeting of the Council. The Ford Lecture 
is limited to English History, but if the Council belongs 
to English history, its causes can hardly be excluded 
from it. Weare told nothing of the power and influence 
of the University of Paris, of the growth of a new type 
of theology, of the half-century’s pamphleteering 
which culminated in that momentous assembly, 
nor is a word said as to the effects of the Council 
upon the fortunes of Church or State in Europe. 
Doubtless there is a good deal to be said tor 
the minute research in which Mr. Wylie delights 
as compared with the “ lofty and often contra- 
dictory generalizations” which he deprecates; but it 
can hardly be regarded as wholly beyond the province 
of even the most ostentatiously unphilosophical of his- 
torians to say something about the causes and the 
effects of the events which he narrates. After all, big 
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facis are facts as well as little ones. However, every 
historian has undoubtedly the right to dwell on the 
aspects of history which interest him personally—par- 
ticularly in a course of six lectures. But sucha sentence 
as “the old familiar tangle about accident without 
subject, future for present, entities, liberty and necessity, 
and the fine-spun cobwebs of Wycliffery that no wit of 
man has ever been able to grasp, either then or since,” 
is a wholly gratuitous outburst of pure Philistinism. 
Wycliffe was not one of the very greatest medizval 
thinkers, and he was certainly one of the obscurest ; but 
there are obscure thinkers in modern times who have 
still been thought worthy of study. Wycliffe is not 
obscurer than Hegel. The historian is not called upon 
to be a philosopher, or even a philosophical historian, 
but he need not glory in his limitations. 

A less excusable, though not very important, limita- 
tion of Mr. Wylie’s is suggested by some slight inaccu- 
racies in dealing with ecclesiastical matters. ‘“ Between 
the celebrations of mass” is a curious translation of 
inter missarum solemnia, which means, of course, “ during 
mass.” I can hardly think that Mr. Wylie or the 
authority which he follows found the expression “ 1,400 
licensed Masters of Arts” in a medieval document ; it 
may have been “ Masters or Licentiates.” Strangest of 
all, Mr. Wylie seems to be under the impression that 
“the hours” are to be found in “the Roman ordinal.” 
And lastly it is curious that Mr. Wylie should speak of 
the MSS. of the Liber Veritatum of Thomas Gascoigne 
without indicating that large extracts from the work 
have been published by Thorold Rogers. But these are 
small blemishes in a useful piece of work. Mr. Wylie’s 
style is at times a little familiar and dangerously border- 
ing on “slang” (is it the printer or Mr. Wylie who is 
responsible for enriching the English tongue with the 
word “snite” on page 17 ?), but we have found his 
pages pleasant reading. 


HASTINGS RASHDALL. 





MR. BARRIE UP TO DATE. 


J. M. BARRIE AND HIS Books. By J. A. Hammerton. London: 
Horace Marshall and Son. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie was born on May oth, 1860. There- 
fore he is now forty years old. Add to this that neither 
business nor pleasure leads him into any serious 
jeopardy, and that he is a Scotsman, and it seems well 
within the bounds of probability that he will live as 
long again, and produce books for another quarter of a 
century or thereabouts. His work is all upon 
the upward grade, and he will not touch his 
best, perhaps, for many years yet. Thus it stands. 
Is it captious to say that 250 pages of “ biographical 
and critical studies ” are not called for? There cannot 
be the least objection to a study of a contemporary 
author done within proper limits, but it ought not to be 
gone about as if the man were already dead and cold, 
his statute up in Edinburgh University, and his birth- 
place at Kirriemuir the property of the nation. I know 
that Mr. Hammerton tells us at the outset that he has 
“avoided any attempt at a formal biography of Mr. 
Barrie,” and “refrained from attempting a compre- 
hensive critical survey of all his works.” This forbear- 
ance is readily to be understood. A “ formal biography” 
which left its subject in healthy middle age would be as 
curious as a “comprehensive critical survey” which 
closed with the statement that the author’s best work 
was still unwritten. The book is neither of these, then, 
but it reads very like them, it is conceived in that spirit 
of enthusiastic copiousness which should be reserved 
for finished lives. An extant author has the edge of 
self-improvement blunted by it, and the appreciator 
himself will probably come to regret hasty judgments. 
Mr. Hammerton’s enthusiasm is, however, a genuine 
thing, and not all of his remarks are without discrimina- 


tion. The following passage seems to me to express 
the full truth about Mr. Barrie’s strength and weak- 
ness :— 

“What then are the characteristics which make for greatness 
in Barrie’s books? To my mind they are these : his quaint 
humour, his unstrained pathos, his gift for character portrayal, 
and, above all, his lack of self-consciousness. He is nota great 
master of the novel in the sense that his admired Stevenson 
was. Some discriminating critics regard Sentimental Tommy 
as his masterpiece, others are equally certain that distinction 
belongs to The Little Minister. For my poor part I can agree 
with neither, as it seems to me Barrie’s limitation affects him 
precisely in that talent which prevents his producing a great 
novel ; his constructive ability, so essential to a long-sustained 
narrative, is by no means conspicuous. For the same reason 
he is not likely to produce a great play.” 

I should not goso far. Mr. Barrie is a writer whose 
powers have developed slowly and steadily, and it is not 
at all unlikely that the construction of narrative—a 
matter in which he has certainly been weak—may not 
always be his stumbling-block. The fact of so ambitious 
an attempt as The Little Minister having been made, and 
having not wholly failed in this respect, is ground for 
thinking so. Twelve years ago or more some observa- 
tions about Stevenson were published by Mr. Barrie, who 
would now, I fancy, readily admit that he did not then 
understand that great and noble mind. “ His philosophy 
is that we are but as the light-hearted birds. This is 
our moment of being ; let us play the intoxicating game 
of life beautifully, artistically, betore-we fall dead from 
the tree. . . . He is chiefly picturesque, and for 
those who want more than art for art’s sake never satisfy- 
ing.” Thus Mr. Barrie in An Edinburgh Eleven ; but 
turn to the chapter “R. L. S.” in that good book 
Margaret Ogilvy, written ten years later. A very different 
note is struck, and I think Mr. Barrie has not only come 
to perceive that the “light-hearted bird” philosophy of 
the master was no system of idealised pleasure-worship, 
but also that he was much besides picturesque, and 
could “ satisfy” the most exacting soul. It may even 
be that Mr. Barrie has taken to heart a, passage from 
the essay on Thoreau : “ The true businéss of literature 
is with narrative; in reasoned narrative, and there 
alone, that art enjoys all its advantages, and suffers least 
from its defects.” 

Yet Mr. Barrie will never be a novelist of the type 
of Stevenson or Walter Scott. To him his characters 
are always characters first, and actors in the story after- 
wards. He will linger over them, turn them over with 
the pen, take us into his confidence about them. It is 
perhaps his principal fault that the men, women and 
children of his books, human and well marked as they 
are, stew over long in their own juice. The much that 
they say and the little that they do always savours of 
them a league away. 

This, however, lies very near the root of Mr. 
Barrie’s success. Next to those irresistible qualities of 
style and temper that are not denied him even by Mr. 
Millar (who I believe invented the opprobrious term 
“ Kailyard School”) the fact that he dealt in what is 
called psychology made him popular. The age had 
come to love the laborious dissection of character, that 
which Mr. Swinburne has somewhere bitterly described 
as the pulling to pieces of rag-dolls. Mr. Barrie varied 
the monotony of dull persons whose insides we had 
come to know by heart. He had a fund of fine, 
unsophisticated, vigorous characters, and it they were 
not entirely unheard of, at least they had been forgotten. 
People began to read Scots, as I suppose they have not 
done since the palmy days of Waverley, Publishers, 
who are the worst judges in the world -f what the 
public will read, repeatedly told Mr. Barrie that the 
public would not read dialect. Shortly after Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton had been persuaded to try the 
truth of this, the public sternly refused to look at anything 
couched in the Queen’s English at all, cried aloud for 
Scots, or the nearest they could get to it, and Mr. 
Barrie was a made man. 

His triumph was bewildering in its magnitude, but 
he did not step aside from the true path. He has not 
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put forth a single unworthy book on the strength of it. 
His whole career has been that of a man of letters who 
valued the name; he has never gone astray after 
notoriety, or taken the money of Carmelite Street. The 
one thing more remarkable than his success is the self- 
control with which he supports it. 

Mr. Hammerton allows himself, in the plenitude of 
his enthusiasm, to fall pretty frequently into a common 
trick of the appreciator. He talks about literary matters 
as though there were no such thing as definiteness and 
a distinction between true and false in a statement 
about such matters. After a rather ponderous discus- 
sion of that fine old subject, the distinction between wit 
and humour, he makes two statements, thus :— 

“Tt may be said that while the Scots are humorous, the 
English are witty ; and the Scots have the worthier quality. 
It was this very fact that led to Sydney Smith's mental confu- 
sion ; being a mere wit he could not appreciate true humour.” 

This is a dangerous sort of thing to put down, 
because all those readers who know anything about the 
writings and character of Sydney Smith see at once that 
Mr. Hammerton does not know what he is saying, and 
if they had passed all the rest of the book, they would 
think the worse of him for this. Again, speaking of 
Barrie’s power of portraying character, he says:— 

“ A few words, a line or two at most, perhaps just a sentence 
telling of a quaint action, and a character stands revealed before 
us. It isa great gift this. When he tells us in When a Man's 
Single that Mr. Meredith dated his advances in prosperity by 
his chairs—first they were horse-hair, then plush, and latterly 
leather—we know the map at once.” 

But do we? I venture to say quite boldly that we 
do not. There are scores of different kinds of men who 
would all do that very commonplace and obvious thing. 
But that sort of remark is the lite and soul of what we 
now Call criticism. And surely a whole chapter is too 
much too devote to Beller Dead, which, amusing as it is, 
has not the merit of originality in idea, as must have 
struck any one familiar with De Quincey on Murder as 
one of the Fine Arts. 

Still, cavil at Mr. Hammerton as we may, his book 
contains many things the readers of Mr. Barrie will be 
really the better for knowing. The historical chapter 
on the Auld Licht Kirk is an example of this; and 
among the best things in the volume is the chapter on 
Mother and Son, where the writer has a word to say in 
answer to the shallow, puerile objection to a man writing 
such a book as Margaret Ogilvy. 


E. C. 





PERUGINO. 


PERUGINO. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. Great Masters in 
Painting and Sculpture. London : George Bell and Sons. 


We must confess to a feeling of slight distrust in 
approaching this volume of Mr. Williamson’s consequent 
on reading the same author’s monograph on Bernardino 
Luini. Happily, however, gloomy anticipations con- 
cerning the most recent volume of the “ Great Masters” 
series have not been fulfilled, for the work is quite what 
might be hoped for from a very conscientious student of 
the Italian schools of painting. Mr. Williamson is not 
a fine descriptive writer ; his sentences are too long and 
involved to be easy reading ; and he still shows himself 
a little too fond of “picking up the threads that we 
dropped a few pages back,” a system of construction 
which, carried to excess in an expository work, has 
obvious disadvantages. But it would be ungenerous to 
be hypercritical on matters of this kind, in view of the 
vast amount of information of the most valuable and 
authoritative kind that he has gone to the trouble and 
expense of obtaining. Neither is his book a mere con- 
densation of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Vasari, Berenson 
and Morelli, but a sincere and original critical study of 


a very difficult subject. Great, indeed, must have been 
the author’s task in seeing and comparing the multi- 
tudinous examples of Perugino that others have been 
content to chatter about on the authority of somebody 
else. Until the latter end of the eighteenth century, 
Perugino, although a wanderer during his life, might 
have been amply studied in Perugia. In 1796 came 
the French occupation of Italy. French commissioners 
were sent through that country to collect its choicest works 
of art asthe spoils of war and part of the price of peace. 
Napoleon seems to have had a predilection for Perugino 
and Perugia suffered accordingly. Twenty-one examples 
of the master were removed to Paris, and from Paris 
were scattered throughout the French provincial towns. 
When the allies ultimately arrived in Paris this robbery 
was condemned and steps were taken to effect a resti- 
tution ; but the difficulty of tracing the pictures and 
recovering them without further friction was so great 
that only two of the twenty-one found their way back 
to Italy. And these got no further than Rome. 

Such a work as Mr. Williamson’s must necessarily 
be of a statistical character. This need not, however, 
deter any intending reader, for the many anecdotes of 
the artist’s life, illustrative of his character and that of 
the times in which he moved, form a pleasant variation 
from the harder facts. The story of the Priori of 
Perugia and the portrait group that was never finished 
is a laughter-waking tale, and the social aspect of 
Perugino’s quiet burgher life, the pathos of its end, his 
aims, his ambitions, his bitternesses—all are interwoven 
with the more technical and critical portion of the book. 
Best of all, perhaps, is the clearness of view with which 
we are made to look on the characteristics of that great 
Umbrian school of painting of which Nicholo da Foligno 
was the originator and Perugino so fine an exponent. 
It is doubtful whether the latter derived much from 
Nicholo, for, in spite of the unmistakable /rails exhi- 
bited in all his pictures, he appears to have studied 
most of his predecessors in their turn. Thus 
from Bonfigli came the decorative idea, and the 
Umbrian landscape and slender, poetic figures of 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, the master, found a yet stronger 
echo in Perugino, the pupil. Similarly Pierro della 
Francesca, the scientist in perspective, and Luca Sig- 
norelli, the passionate lover of human movement, held 
sway over his mind until he reached the maturity of his 
own powers. The earliest fresco known to be Perugino’s 
work is a rendering of San Sebastian in a chapel at 
Cerqueto. We learn that he went to Florence in 1472, 
and as this picture was painted in 1478, he was evidently 
under the influence of the Florentine school at that time, 
notwithstanding the fact that this particular work 
clearly foreshadows Raphael. The first period of his 
life extends up to 1495. During these years the two 
most important of several important works are the 
“ Delivery of the Keys to St. Peter,” painted for the 
Sistine Chapel in 1481, and the Albani altar-piece, 
executed ten years later. The former fresco is almost 
as favourable a specimen as one could find of the artist’s 
extraordinary power of “ space composition,” as defined 
by Mr. Berenson, and his ever-consistent treatment of 
drapery, his subtle understanding of the human foot 
resting on the ground, his quite individual power of 
grouping and his dignified sense of religion are nobly 
exemplitied by this earlier work. It is interesting to 
compare it with the Albani altar-piece, and to note the 
increased richness of colour in the latter. The Albani 
and the Fiésole altar-pieces were, in truth the prelude 
to what Mr. Williamson calls the time of his full strength. 
Just before the beginning of this time there occurs in the 
sequence of pictures a fine work in the “ Entombment” 
of the Pitti Palace, painted in 1495, a sample of the art 
of two of his busiest years. Then we come to the 
touching “ Crucifixion,” in the Sta. Maria dei Pazzi at 
Florence, a subject in which religious sentiment reached 
as high a pitch as the artist’s lyrical temperament 
allowed ; to the Certosa altar-piece of the National 
Gallery ; and to the semi-classical, semi-religious decora- 
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tion of the Cambio at Perugia, “ the most important work 
of his life.” 

His later work, carried out for the most part in 
Siena, Perugia and Assisi, was, as Mr. Williamson 
points out, marred by a formal sentimentality. How- 
ever, much of his earlier and more brilliant manner 
reappears in the Schiavone altar-piece of 1507, which 
was painted when he was sixty years old. Finally, in 
1521, he was called upon to complete in San Severo, 
Perugia, the “ Holy Trinity and Various Saints,” which 
his great pupil, Raphael, had begun sixteen years earlier. 
Three years later he died. Such are the main punctua- 
tions in the career of an artist whose art, without 
stooping to popular ideals, finds even in these days a 
good deal of popular favour. Perugino was never sensa- 
tional. His sentiment was aways lyrical, never dramatic. 
If he had a failing, it was his tendency to monotony in 
hgure-drawing. Yet he was strong in the faith that in 
his case repetition was not wrong, and his self-justifica- 
tion, however dangerous, at least contained the semblance 
of logic. Moreover, Perugino’s mannerisms, his fond- 
ness for inscriptions and names in his pictures, his 
drapery drawing, are at least his own. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is 
that which deals with the artist’s pigments and technique. 
The author comes to the conclusion that for the most 
part Perugino’s medium was tempera ; but he is careful 
not to be dogmatic, and while pointing out that in 
several cases the effect could not have been obtained by 
using pure tempera, and that in one case a dry, as 
opposed to a wet, gesso background was used, he frankly 
confesses the extreme difficulty of deciding the exact 
medium of a very much restored work. This difficulty, 
of course, in gauging the extent to which oil colour was 
used does not apply more to Perugino thau to any other 
painter of the Renaissance ; it isa vast question, and we 
have to thank the author for keeping it within its due 
limits in a volume of this kind. We have also to thank 
him for the whole of a really able and interesting 
treatise—the best, with one possible exception, that we 
have encountered in this series. 


F. J. M. 





THE ATONEMENT. 


THE ATONEMENT IN MODERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. A Theological 
Symposium. London: James Clarke and Co. 


THE publishers’ note states that the present volume 
consists of a series of articles on the Atonement, con- 
tributed to the Christian World newspaper during the 
winter of 1899-1900. The selection of the various 
contributors to the symposium is wide and representative 
of Protestant thought in America, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, as well as in these islands, though it is only 
natural that the bulk of the book should be the work of 
English and Scotch theologians. It remains, however, 
open to doubt whether such a book serves any good 
purpose. Each contributor writes a short article, and 
there has been nothing like a division of labour. Hence, 
although, as was inevitable, the writers treat their 
subject independently, and most of them emphasise 
some particular idea, or beckon to the reader from a 
particular point of view, each essay remains rather 
sketchy, and also the same ground is covered again and 
again. The writers agree, as a rule, when they review 
the more famous statements of the doctrine of the 
Atonement in the history of Christianity in regarding 
most of them as partly superseded. This is important, 
because it implies that with the growth of Christianity 
there has been an education of the moral consciousness 
of Christians, Some of the writers do not even shrink 
from using phrases by which they seem to recognise a 
right to put into court the Pauline and Johannine 


doctrines of the Atonement, not less than those—e.g., of 
Anselm or Grotius. The influence of the histerical 
method is seen in the tendency to read post-Apostolic 
theories in the light of the spirit of the generation which 
produced them, and to notice their correspondence 
with the contemporary ideas that were most prominent 
in morals, politics, and jurisprudence. 

The modernity, which is common to the writers, 
then lies in a general repudiation of those forms of the 
doctrine which offend by anthropomorphism or crude 
morality. In the end any statement of the doctrine 
must be anthropomorphic, because Christianity, of 
which this doctrine is one of the chief pillars, is a nega- 
tion of all forms of speculative dialectics, ancient or 
modern, which only lead to a recognition of the abso- 
lute ; but there are degrees of validity in the use of 
human conceptions to embrace Christian mysteries ; 
and to-day the attempt to state the Atonement in the 
phraseology of a legal transaction is considered, as 
soon as it is realised that such an attempt is being 
made, as at least inadequate and grotesque. 

As regards the outgrowing of old theories, the 
writers do little more than register the present stage of 
Christian development. It must be confessed that they 
are more successful in showing the faultiness of old 
views than in exhibiting new ones that are likely to 
live in the history of thought by their force or clearness 
or their appeal to the poetic imagination of mankind. 
That is the weakness of modern dialectics : what it 
substitutes is too vague for the multitude, and superseded 
conceptions still live in popular theology for want of 
better to take their place. 

Again the writers admit that modern sciences has 
made a change in our notions of human responsibility ; 
yet they scarcely try to determine what should be the 
precise effect of the change on the doctrine under dis- 
cussion. As saints the modern Christians may not have 
such fine intuitions into the nature of sin as St. Paul ; 
but as philosophers they should have richer conceptions 
thereof. It is not enough to admit in passing that the 
modern views on heredity emphasise the universal 
tendency to sin in mankind, that they bring to 
light in a new shape the solidarity of mankind. 
What the non-theologian wishes to show is, how 
the work of Christ is supposed to liberate the indi 
vidual, who thus, like the Redeemer himself, has to 
bear the consequences of the sins of the race. In 
this connection the writers hardly seem to realise how 
necessary it is to restate the various subsidiary con- 
ceptions connected with the Atonement. The work of 
Christ cannot be isolated from the material in which its 
force is felt. It is of no use to restate bis work in a form 
which is more agreeable to the moral sense of the best 
of our time, if the account of human nature is not revised, 
but merely taken as handed down from the Jews or 
medizeval times. Such a formula as “ being saved from 
sin” itself requires restatement, yet it is generally 
assumed that there is one traditional meaning attached 
thereto which survives amid all the transformations of 
thought. Yet the writers must be aware that the 
modern, serious man understands more than anything 
else by such a phrase a condition of his soul here and 
now, which is a moral harmony. He is more likely to 
judge popular theology by philosophy than vice versd, 
and is aware that historical Christianity has had to 
undergo some such purification as the religion of the 
Greeks passed through at the hands of Socrates and 
Plato. 

It would strike any one unfamiliar with the course 
of Christian theology as perverse that the essayists with 
one consent treat the doctrine of the Atonement 
transcendentally : the elements, which a knowledge of 
history and human nature might contribute to the 
doctrine, are ignored. Yet experience has shown that 
it is the story of the sufferings and Death of 
Jesus as given in the Gospels which moves humanity, 
not the Pauline Epistles. References to the death 
of Socrates are rather jealously watched by professed 
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theologians, yet there is a sentence in the Apology which 
is not without bearing on the experience of Christ. 
Socrates tells the Athenians that no one could go about 
telling them the truth and withstanding them when they 
wished to go the wrong way without jeopardising his 
life. In the same way the death of Jesus was the 
necessary result of His appearance in the world, human 
nature being what it is; He came into the world pre- 
pared to face the consequences : the contrast of ideal 
goodness with humanity meant that humanity would 
destroy the life in which that goodness was found. 
From this view Christ’s Passion and Death was not the 
final cause of His appearance ; the appearance was its 
own end and the Death was a necessary effect. He 
Himself seems to have attached great importance to 
His three years’ ministry, if we may judge from the 
prayer and discourse at the Last Supper, as given in 
the Fourth Gospel. All this is no doubt pleading for a 
“naturalist” view of the “Atonement,” and it is in 
complete disaccord with the opinion of Dr. Dale quoted 
in the book under review, that for him there was more 
of the mind of Christ in the Pauline Epistles than in 
the Sermon on the Mount ; but one is inclined to think 
that a Kant in the theological world would not be 
wasting his time. 


H. M. C. 





THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW ROBE. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW Rope. By Ernest Young. With 
Illustrations by E. A. Norbury. Westminster: Archibald 
Constable and Co. 


Mr. Youna’s book is a simple and brightly written 
series of “sketches,” as he modestly puts it, of the 
domestic and religious rites and ceremonies of the 
Siamese. In the course of twenty chapters he deals 
with such subjects as the daily life of the capital, the 
children of the country, marriage and funeral customs 
and the domestic and religious life of the people 
generally. 

The author goes at some length into the subject of 
the curious forms which Buddhism takes generally 
in the profession and practice of the majority, who, 
indeed, if brought face to face with Buddha, would ask 
scornfully what new-fangled missionary this could be. 
But it is quite open to question whether the idolatrous 
superstition with which Buddhism is tainted in Siam is 
as marked in degree as that which is met with in 
Christian countries in Southern Europe; and it is 
remarkable that symbolism is frequently better under- 
stood among Asiatics, and especially Buddhists, than 
in Roman Catholic countries in Europe—a fact due 
largely to the peculiar Asiatic temperament. Into 
speculation on these and other interesting subjects Mr. 
Young does not venture, restricting himself rather to a 
narration of what has actually come under his 
observation. 

A very happy chapter, because one evidently con- 
genial to the author, is that on the children. It is not 
too much to say that the children of Siam are its 
brightest attraction—more genial, cheerful, pretty and 
independent boys and girls are nowhere to be found. 
Mr. Young, who was an educational officer under the 
Government for some years, gives a very interesting 
account of their capacity for learning. He does not 
explain how it is that so few, comparatively, seem-able 
to properly avail themselves of their early training in 
after life—and thus perhaps wisely avoids a subject of 
much difficulty. 

Some of Mr. Norbury’s wash drawings have caught 
the spirit of the country with charming fidelity, and 
they certainly add greatly to the attraction as well as to 
the value of the book. 

Bangkok is changing so rapidly from day to day 





that it is not unlikely that ina few years Mr. Young's 
book will afford a valuable picture of a side of life 
which will be quite beyond the ken of the ordinary 
European resident. The fact that a second edition is 
before us shows that the general accuracy of the 
author’s observations and his pleasant and sympathetic 
writing have been already appreciated. 

We have only one serious fault to find. The total 
absence of anything like an index is a mistake in any 
book ; in a work of this sort it is a want which robs it 
of much of its value. 





FICTION, 


THE Sort Sipe. By Henry James. London: Methuen. 


Mr. HeNry JAMES’ amazing cleverness is a subject on 
which it is unnecessary to expatiate. It is quite patent, 
a thing that cannot be escaped from. It marks 
unmistakably the great worker, the master of his tools, 
but it in no way magnifies, as it in no way belittles, the 


artist. To be too clever is an impossibility. Perfect ' 


technique can never mar a work of art. Equally it can 
never make one. Therefore when you have mentioned 
Mr. Henry James’ cleverness there is nothing more to 
be said about it, and, if Mr. Henry James were merely 
clever, you would have virtually exhausted the subject 
of Mr. Henry James. 

Fortunately Mr. James is not merely clever, and 
The Soft Side, though it contains some obvious studio 
work, comes as a welcome reminder of the fact. It has 
one or two stories which show their author at his best, 
illumining, rounding off, putting in their proper places 
elusive human relations such as occur chiefly in a 
complex and intellectual society, but are no more unreal 
or essentially more petty than the cruder emotions of 
more barbaric times. It is important to understand 
what makes the difference between the trivial and 
the vital in such work. At his worst, when he is 
merely clever, doing an exercise in his studio, Mr. 
James will make a raising of the eyebrow express a 
position of polite agnosticism; but when he has 
an idea to express, a fitting subject to his hand, he 
reverses the process. Thena position of polite agnosticism 
may find expression in the raising of the eyebrow ; but 
it is the meaning that is important, not the outward 
visible sign. Contrast in this book the two stories, 
Fohn Delavoy and “ Europe” —the one an admirable study 
of the contrast of two attitudes towards a dead man of 
genius, the attitude of vulgar curiosity and sentimentality 
and the attitude of reverent appreciation of his work ; 
and the other, a pictorial study of three elderly ladies 
who are kept from a projected visit to Europe by the 
necessity of attending on their old and infirm, but 
apparently immortal, mother. The former is full of fine 
shades of meaning naturally arising from the subject and 
raised from a position of triviality by their bearing on an 
important idea; the latter full of strained significances, 
skilfully conjured, it is true, but, as appears to us, 
entirely factitious. “Europe” is interesting as an anatomi- 
cal study by an old master, showing how the thing is 
done ; but ¥ohn Delavoy is the thing itself. 

There are other equally fine stories in this volume— 
notably, The Great Good Place, The Tree of Knowledge, 
and The Great Condition, all stories limited by the fact of 
their limited appeal—esoteric, without doubt, in the 
sense that they speak the language of a small section of 
mankind, but none the less of definite value to that 
section and quite translatable into a universal tongue. 
Altogether The Soft Side (the Jamesian vocabulary is not 
always intelligible apart from the context, and we must 
confess that the meaning of the title has eluded us) is a 
volume well worthy of its author, the best we can 
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remember since The Lesson of the Master. The short 


story has always appeared to us his most successful 
medium. 


L. R. F. O. 





It is a pity that Mr. Baring Gould cannot be always 
depended upon to give us such good stuff as Winefred, a 
Slory of the Chalk Cliffs (London: Methuen). Here we have 
the author of Mchalah at his best. The scene of his story is 
laid in South Devon, a county he knows well; to be more pre- 
cise, Axmouth and Seaton, about the time of the great landslip. 
It has a strong human interest, characters broadly sketched in, 
a healthy open-air atmosphere and a goodly sequence of 
stirring and dramatic incidents. The heroine and her mother 
are to some extent creatures of melodrama, but none the less 
interesting and sympathetic for that. The death scenes of the 
old smuggler, Job Rattenbury, and the villain, Oliver Dench, 
are almost heroic in execution, and there are many flashes of 
the author’s kindly humour. Winefred’s pitiable father and 
the somewhat forced comedy of the Bath scene are the only 
blemishes in an otherwise rattling tale. 

The writer who calls herself “ Alan St. Aubyn” has a 
very simple device for making a sensational story. She is not 
content with a melodramatic exaggeration of motives, a 
heightening of lignt and shades, which is a legitimate, if a 
somewhat obvious, way of producing effects. Her plan is 
simply to disregard consistency of character, and surprise the 
reader by startling changes of circumstance which have no 
natural birth in anything that has gone before. Occasionally, 
by sheer extravagance of idea and a certain graphic touch in 
describing scenes, she has succeeded in arresting attention, 
if not in compelling admiration ; but when she gets acommon- 
place theme, as in The Prick of Conscience (London : Digby, 
Long and Co.) the artificiality is in no way disguised. This 
book is concerned with two women—one who keeps a lover 
dangling after her while her husband lives, and refuses his offer 
of marriage when the latter dies ; the other, who eventually 
does marry this egregious man, when he comes back from 
South Africa “with a heart soiled and wearied and wayworn, 
to be soothed and healed and purified by the Love of a good 
woman.” The latter has made a great virtue of rejecting this 
cousin on account of her poverty (it is only afterwards we 
find that she never really loved him). Neither of these women, 
nor the men who hover about them, are atall possible creatures. 
It is a pity that so clever a writer should turn out such silly 
stuff. 

Madame Longard de Longgarde, better known to readers 
of fiction as Dorothea Gerard, has written in The Conquest of 
London (London : Methuen) a pleasant, gossipy novel of social 
life. The idea of four girls, who have suffered privations in a 
dull country place, “ eleven miles from a leg of mutton,” 
resolving, when they come into a little money, to make a 
capture of London society and to devote their whole capital 
to one giddy plunge into pleasure is a good basis for a farcical 
story, and up to a certain point the author gets a good deal of 
fun out of it. The girls are natural, lively, evidently loveable. 
But the end of the happy time is painted in too dark colours. 
It is altogether too tragic for such a beginning, and the intro- 
duction of the deus ex machina, in the shape of a South African 
millionaire who can do everything, is a device worthy of a Bow 
Bells Novelette 

In The Seen and the Unseen (London: Methuen) Mr. 
Richard Marsh has returned to those kinds of marvels, mysteries 
and horrors that originally made his work known, and which 
are certainly more in his line than the pseudo-religious. They 
are not imaginative stories of a very high order. A large 
amount of florid detail does duty for the telling phrase and 
the power of suggestion which distinguished such a master of 
this kind of story as Poe. Even ingenuity and realistic effect 
are sometimes lacking, such as in the unexplained second story ; 
and when he gives the impossible odds of eleven and seven to 
three in his racing story. Still they arouse curiosity, which is 
one of the requirements of such stories, and have occasionally 
a kind of morbid effectiveness which might justify a change 
of title to “ The Sane and the Insane.” 


A very breezy collection of yarns is Mr. William Bulfin's 
Tales of the Pampas, the latest volume of the popular Over 
Seas Library (London: T. Fisher Unwin). The author 
manages to put some real experience into the book, which is 
thus able to carry off satisfactorily a very thick coating of 
local colour. So excellent a character as the gaucho, Castro, 
who appears in the three best stories, should even reconcile 
the reader to a liberal supply of Spanish words which dance 
in italics on every page. The whole description of the horse 
race which he won against the brutal Alcalde, Barragun, is an 
extremely spirited performance. Quien sabe whether Henry 
Kingsley could have made a better thing of it ? 

We have read many worse novels than the Devil's Half. 
Acre, by Alien (London: T. Fisher Unwin), but none which 
surprised us with so much chaotic philosophising. It has the 
makings of good melodrama but it strives to be a problem 
novel, and, we fear, does not succeed. Such sentences as the 
following—proofs of a slip-shod style—add to the unfinished 
appearance of the book:— 

“His clients . . . . represented to him . a 
new phrase of the old wretched problem of will and hereditary 
against circumstance, complicating his task.” “ Her comrade, 
between whom and she there had never been the language of 
the eye, the lingering of the hand.” 

The author has a vigorous imagination and some power in 
presenting a strong situation, but he has yet to learn the value 
of style. There is a jerkiness of movement and an absence of 
motive about his character that suggests a marionette show, 
yet they have some of the fascination of such puppets. 
Their movements demand attention to the end of the book. 

John Armstrong married an actress, who ran away from 
him. He found her being ill treated by her lover, and gave 
her a wing of his country house to live in. In the solitude of 
these apartments she discovered how much she loved him, 
and, after some chapters of doubt, he resolved to take her to 
his arms again. This move was a complete social success. 
What induced Mina Doyle (Mrs. Charles W. Young) to write 
On Parole (London : John Long) we cannot say. She has no 
particular talent for telling a story, and is apt to leave the 
vetbs out of her sentences. Besides, what a story ! 
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